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RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
Pignoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 





REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
Iagdon, E C. 
; © CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 


thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of Winrorp 
Morgan's semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 


MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London, 





N ARTIST, residing in one of the healthiest parts of 
North Wales, is prepared to receive TWO RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Address, Mr, E. A. Norbury, Churton Villa, Rhyl. 





Me JOHN H. BAYLEY (Principal Bass). For Oratorios, 
ch iL Concerts, &c , address, 45, Melrose Road, Pitsmvor, Sheffield ; or Cathe- 
dra, Ripon, Yorkshire. 





Car M?. HENRY. BEAUMONT (Principal Tenor, Hudders- 
field Parish Church’; For Oratorios, Coucerte, &c., address, William 
Street, Huddersfield. 





} RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). For Oratorio and Ballad 











use Concerts, Western Cottage, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham. 
inst As ASSISTANT PUPIL (near London). Required for a 
RLS who has been well ae oe sem yay ya is a brilliant 
Ha Organist. ©» Can a plain service. One 8 experience 
lem uundling’ ft omintote home indispensable, with small tipeed,and finish- 
ing instruction in harmony, &c. Address, only, MUSICA, care of MADAME 
WEST, The Studio, Bexley Heath, Kent. 
cost, 
A ORGANIST, holding post in the country, desires an 
LB0° ENGAGEMENT in London or suburbs, or in provincial town, Excellent 
testimonials and references. Address, Organist, 2, St. John’s Terrace, St. 
° Jobn's Hill, New Wandsworth, 8.W, 
e if - 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 


The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
Artists to be introduced in public. full Prospectus on apptication to- 
I. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





OFORTE and MUSIC BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, 
in arising town in Kent. The business has been established ten years, 
for the last five years has been productive of an income of £500 per annum ; 
Ay a increasing, and . ere . a an — pec ge AL: 

° Present ietor holds an Organist’s Appointment, w 
be transferred. There is a lease of the oo a with eleven years to 
mtains on ground-floor, shop, parlour, kitchen, scullery, and 
pstairs drawing-room and five bed-rooms, There are also 
Soto aha th a - of machines 
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M®. A. J. SEARL, Principal Tenor, Stockton Parish 
tn Church, for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Woodland Street, Stockton-on- 
e ’ 





 Bppesatelon PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
) terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 


Translation will be published in the Orehestra and Choir, commenciug Octo- 
ber, 1881. 





ae SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 





bars MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 


Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 


Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Musical Instrument Manafacturers, 


and Army Contractors, 
30, Charing Cross (London only). 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC BOOKS. 














a. d. s. a. 
Clark's Catechism fs 10 Key to Practical Harmony. 

Ditto In Cloth .. oi Bt W. 8. Rockstro es sv a 8 
Clark's E!ements of Harmony... 2 0 | History of Music. W, 8. 
Sutton's Elements of the Theory Rockstro ae ob oe (2) 0 

of Music be os -. 2 0 | Hints to Young Teachers of 
West's (G. F.) Questions on the the: Pianoforte. G. F. West 1 0 
Theory of Music ok 10 Hints to Students on Singing .. 1 0 

Ditto _In Cloth .. -» 1 6 | Hamilton's Dictionary of 3500 

Practical Harmony. W. 8. ~ Musical Terms ie 1 0 
Rockstro PA “ so &s Ditto InCloth .. 1 6 
The above, Post Free, for Marked Price, in Stamps. 

The Eept's Daily Exercise. Daily Vocal Exercises. Ciro 
G.F. West .. ts . 40 Pinsuti .. as - . 80 
Teacher and Pupil. Three Rohner's Art of Singing - 40 
Pianoforte Duets. G. F. West Hamilton’s Modern Instructions 4 0 
each 4 0 ' Appendix-to Ditto, G,.F.West 5 0 


The above, Post Free, for HALF-PRICE tn Stampa, 





LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street. 


Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C.J. RIDSDALE, 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
¥oreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instrumente, In 
direct communicaticn with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds «f New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doers 
from Oxtord-street), and 308, Oxford-strect, London, W. 
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Ser: 


OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 5&.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 








WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


orm ~ 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 






ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


ERBULT FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





ww 








GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES, 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 
of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 


Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 
Price, 8d., per Post, 844. Bix Months, 7s. 6d, 





THE Musica STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly py 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers ae 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lestue 
by E, Paner, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence Report 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading a 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Servicg Liste of 


the Cathedrals, &., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s, 6d. Each line after (ten words), 64, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. oe “ 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. Wuirrinenam ., 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. és a on ae 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowski. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN. By Daxygevtuer .. 7s, 6d. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Du. 


Lupwie Nou. hee <n o oe as oe 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By Wasigtewskr .. 
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DZonvou: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, 


NEW 


MUSIC-ENGRAVING. 


(STEAM-PRINTING.) 








Exhibited in 
PARIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA, 
Superior to Pewter Plates and Metal Types. 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 
Will be sent Post Free on receipt ot Manuscript, 
SONGS, PIANO PIECE, &c., (Engraving, Printing, and Paper) 
4 Pages, including Title, 100 Copies (folio) 6." «ees 
The tollowing 100 Copies o" oe «oh vee 
ANTHEM, PART SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c., 4 pages, includ- 
ing Title, 100 Copies (octavo) .. oe ve a) ae tee 
The following 100 Copies oe ee ee as Pr 
TITLES in Colours, with Views, &c. ; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, COPYING, &, 


PATENT PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 
62, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
es 
Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, lbs. 











luis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of ther 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparetl, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line, It will also give, as heretofore, clot 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue mut 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 
Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inguin 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. oak 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of How. 
Looxwoop, Publisher. , 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited 


Addre 
3 HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Srnezt, 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Cirous Buildings, Londo 








Stawp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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WORKS BY MR. GHARLES LUNN. 





Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


?< PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 


FOURTH 


MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN, 

“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr, Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr, Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ticnes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr, Lann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
adle."—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum, 


BaiLuizeg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





Jost PusiisuEep. Prices One SHILLING AND SIxPENce, 


=" POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just PUBLISHED. Paice Ong SuHrIiuiye. 


OCAL EXPRESSION : EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 


A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tent 
Sireet, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, y sic, Tenterden 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


london; STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 


—— 





CIRO PINSUTI’S 
THREE NEW TWO-PART SONGS, 
WORDS BY 
L. A. JOHNSTONE. 

‘* HEATHER BREEZE.” 

“ BOATING.” 

“NOT EVEN A SPARROW.” 


Each Post Free for 18 Stamps. 


‘UMBORN COCK, 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


YE FANCIE FAIRE MARCH, 


FOR PIANO. 


By G. NEWCOMBE. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 


Performed with Great Success 
BY THE 
ORCHESTRAS AT THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES, 
SPAS, WATERING-PLACES, &c., 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


“T have not for a long time heard a prettier or more nee 
Pianoforte Piece.” 


“Worthy to rank with Gounod’s Marionette March for quaint- 
ness and originality.” 


London: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 





HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 


£2 4. 


One Year's Subscription - ae ee 
Six Months - - - - 012 


Three Months - - - - 0 7 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with five premiums 
Particulars will be forwarded post free, 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the ‘Dineziong Gazerra 
Musicauz,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 





AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


—~> 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Recd Organs, Ae. 

has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 





RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most-—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, realy to be 
sent out at any time. [Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co,.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s, 6d. to £10 103. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Kurope), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orchestra. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
weod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 48 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 





RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C, 





ee HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 
13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Yeara’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19a, 6d. per quarter. . 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 


case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





\RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 

taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 

4ft. wide, and 3 ft.deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Ilus- 

trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 
to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 
are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 
all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 
J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 
of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds, An Illustrated List furnished 
on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-Bags, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Sixteenth Edition, 


Price 4s. In Cloth Cover, price 5s. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Eighth Edition, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Price 4s, In Cloth, price 5s, 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Price 48. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 

In Cloth, price 5s. 

These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Price 4s. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARK’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, “® he 
Moorgate Street. New _~ = and Cottage Lense 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Col and Gee ‘Aloe 
Pianettes) for sale, hire, and on Cramer's Three-years’ re oe rm 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


ee 


The hundred and fifty-eighth meeting of the Cathedral 
choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, com- 
menced on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. The opening perform- 
ance of the Festival was preceded by a breakfast given 
by the Mayor at the Guildhall. The doors of the 
Cathedral were opened at half-past ten. As usual a 
short prayer was Offered, after which Mendelssohn's 
«Blijah” began, with the introductory recitative, 
which was declaimed by Herr Henschel, who sang all 
the important music assigned to the Prophet. The 
principal soprano solo music was finely rendered by 
Mame. Albani. Mdme. Patey’s delivery of the air, ‘‘ O 
rest in the Lord,” was an important item in the day’s 
performance. The choruses were brilliantly sung by 
the several choirs, and created a great impression. 
Mr. Done conducted, and Mr. C. H. Lloyd presided at 
the organ. The first of the evening concerts in the 
Gollege Hall was held on Monday, when Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie's cantata, ‘‘ The Bride,” was produced. The 
work was conducted by the composer, who wrote it 
expressly for the Festival. The March and Chorus 
were encored, and the whole work met with a very 
favourable reception. Wednesday morning’s perform- 
ance included the production of Mr. A. J. Caldicott’s 
sacred cantata, ‘‘ The Widowof Nain,” conducted by 
the composer. The composition contains some fine 
part-writing and spirited choruses. The solo music 
was rendered by Misses A. Williams and Marriott, 
Mime. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Herr Henschel. The 
cantata was followed by Beethoven’s Symphony in © 
minor, and a selection from Handel's ‘ Jephtha.” 
Mdme. Patey gave the air, ‘‘ Scenes of horror,” with 
greatexpression. Mr. Done conducted, and Mr. Lloyd 
presided at the organ. The evening’s performances 
in the Cathedral consisted of Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives,” and the first and second parts of Haydn's 
“Creation.” In these the singing of Mdme. Albani 
was a special feature. In the selection from the 
“Creation,” Mdme. Albani gave the solo in the chorus, 
“The marvellous work,’’ and the airs, ‘‘ With verdure 
lad,” and “On mighty pens,” with exquisite refine- 
ment. The other solo music in this instance was 
assigned to Miss Marriott, Mr. Maas, and Herr 
Henschel. The chorus singing was again very good, 
the “Hallelujah ” in the Mount of Olives, and ‘“ The 

eavens are telling” in the ‘ Creation,” having been 
specially effective. 

Thursday’s performance was of special interest. 
First came Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, one of the 
finest and most elaborate of his compositions. Among 
the special effects produced in this morning's perform- 
ance were those of the “Gloria,” with the dignity of 
ts choral writing; the trio ‘Gratias agimus;” the 
“Miserere nobis ;” the ‘ Qui tollis ;” and the masterly 
counterpoint and grand climax of the closing ‘“‘ Cum 
taneto,” The ‘ Benedictus,” ‘Agnus Dei,” and 

Dona Nobis” complete one of the grandest pieces 
ot service music in existence. The singing of Mdme. 

» Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Lloyd were especially 

- The choral parts were also very well sung. 
«+? Morning’s performance closed with Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise,” which was exquisitely rendered, 
specialties being Mdme. Albani's delivery of the 
(interspersed with chorus), ‘ Praise thou 





the Lord, O my spirit... Mr. Done conducted as 
usual, 

The second and last concert in the College Hall took 
place in the evening, the first part of the programme hav- 
ing consisted of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, ‘‘ The 
Building of the Ship.” 

The Festival concluded on Friday with the usual 
performance of the ‘“ Messiah,” with the result of 
bringing together the largest attendance of the week. 
Mdme. Albani’s singing of the airs, ‘‘ Come to him,” 
and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” were 
specialfeatures. The chorus singing was particularly 
fine. 

A special closing service was held in the nave of 
the Cathedral, importance being given to it by 
the co-operation of the orchestra and the associated 
choirs. The overture to Spohr's oratorio, ‘ The 
Last Judgment,”’ was well rendered by the band, and 
after the third Collect Handel’s anthem, ‘‘ The King 
shall rejoice,” was given by the orchestra. 

Thus ended this year’s Worcester Musical Festival. 
The occasion has been rendered special by the 
production. of Cherubini’s sublime masterpiece, the 
Mass in D minor, and of two new works of considerable 
merit—Mr. Mackenzie’s cantata, ‘‘The Bride,” and 
Mr. Caldicott’s sacred cantata, ‘*‘ The Widow of Nain.” 
The collections made were very fair, and the Festival 
was & great success. 








NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


The fourth general report, dated Easter, 1881, has 
just been issued, and the following is an abstract of its 
contents :— 

The Committeee of Management have the honour to 
submit, for the information of the founders of scholar- 
ships and subscribers generally, the following report on 
the condition and proceedings of the school during the 
past year. 

Scholars and Private Students.—The body of scholars 
has undergone some slight changes during the year ; 
eg. seven sciiolars have resigned their scholarships, 
viz., four to devote themselyes entirely to their pro- 
fession, one in order to prosecute his studies in Italy, 
one from failing health, and one has forfeited her 
scholarship by irregularity of attendance, and by failure 
to comply with the rules of the school. Three of 
these vacated scholarships have been conferred on new 
scholars, one of them has been cancelled by the founders 
for want of means to continue it, and three are still 
vacant. 

Tne number of scholarships is now, therefore, 92, of 
which 23 are held by males, 66 by females, and three, 
as has been already said, are vacant. 

Arrangements having been made for the admission of 
private students for periods of not less than one year, 
on payment of £40a year inadvance. There have been 
admitted of that class during the year now ended 
ten females and four males. Such students are 
entitled to the same privileges, are taught by the 
same Professors in the same classes, and are sub- 
ject to the same discipline as the scholars. Pre- 
vious to admission their musical abilities are tested 
by examination. 


Attendance, Conduct, and Studies—The attendance of 
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the scholars, save in cases of sickness, continues to be 
regular and punctual; and their general behaviour is 
very satisfactory. The instruments and subjects of 
study are, of conrse, substantially the same as they 
were at the time of the issue of the last report. At 
present 57 students are cultivating the piano as their 
principal subject of study; 32 singing; 14 the violin ; 
five, the organ; and one, the flute. The pianists take 
singing, violin, organ, claionet or violincello, for their 
second studies; while the vocalists, violinists, and 
organists are compelled to study the piano. All the 
students continue to attend the harmony and choral 
classes, the vocalists attend the Italian classes, and all 
those who are competent for it have instruction in 
counterpoint and composition. An orchestral class 
has been established and placed under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen. It embraces all those students who 
play upon orchestral instruments, and meets for prac- 
tice two hours per week. During certain terms there 
are periodical concerts, in which all the scholars in turn 
take part. 

Terms of Study, and Examinations.—The period em- 
braced by the present report includes three school 
terms, viz., the Midsummer and Christmas terms of 
1880, and the Easter term of 1881. At the end of the 
Midsummer term the fourth annual examination of the 
students took place in the West Theatre of the Royal 
Albert Hall. The professional examiners included Sir 
Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir George Elvey, 
and Mr. Charles Hallé. Mr. Hullah and Professor Ella 
being too ill to attend, the Committee of Management, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Sullivan, the principal of the 
school, invited Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt and Henry 
Leslie to join the Board of Examiners, and these 
gentlemen courteously accepted the invitation. Owing 
to some unfortunate want of understanding between 
the authorities of the school and the examiners, the 
examination, though going on for two days, was not 
formally conducted; and in a report which the ex- 
aminers made to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales it was 
admitted that the examination which had been held 
was not an examination in the strict sense of the word, 
and neither fair nor advantageous to master or pupil. 
Under these circumstances it was arranged that another 
examination of a more strict, formal, and searching 
character should be held at the earliest convenience of 
the examiners. 

The ordinary terminal examination for the Christmas 
term was held in the school on Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, the 18th, 20th, and 21st days of December. 
It was conducted by Drs. Sullivan and Stainer, who 
had the assistance of the Board of Professors and of 
several other professors. It extended to the principal 
subjects of study, to modulation, sight reading, figured 
bass reading, playing from vocal. score, playing from 
full score, and transposing song accompaniments. On 
this examination Dr. Stainer reports :—‘* The examin- 
ation on this occasion was directed to a class of subjects 
in which the scholars had not been hitherto tested, 
namely, transposition at sight, playing from figured 
bass, from full score, &c. The results showed that a 
considerable amount of proficiency had been attained 
by the majority of students, although the novelty of the 
test caused so much nervousness, especially among the 
younger pupils, that the task of the examiners was not 
easy. In all examinations on these special subjects it 
will be found that players on polyphonic instruments, 
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such as the piano and organ, attain the highest stanj 
ard, players on string instruments a less degree y 
proficiency, whilst vocalists rarely master them to 
marked extent. In the examination of the pring 
studies of the scholars, the results were fayoy, 
able. The signs of improvement in exegntig 
and taste, anxiously watched for by the examine, 
were not deficient, although some few pupils prov 
that they never could rise above a medium standayj 
of proficiency, owing to their want of natu) 
talent. 

Towards the end of the Easter term 1881, 
ments were made at the request of H.R.H. the Pring 
of Wales for holding the examination which hy 
been ordained by the committee of management 4 
the termination of the examination held last Mi 
summer. The interest which the. Prince of Wa 
felt in the school as the suggested nucleus of th 
proposed Royal College of Musie, led his Royal Hig, 
ness to appoint a body of examiners himself, and} 


give them instructions for the formal discharge ¢ 


their duties. 

A full report, dated April 23rd, 1881, signed} 
Henry Leslie, Chairman; Julius Benedict, Kut; 
Michael Costa, Knt.; W. G. Cusins; George f. 
Elvey, Knt., Mus.Doc.; Otto Goldschmidt; mi 
John Hullah, LL.D., was presented to his Royl 
Highness. 

Position and Prospects of the School-—The committee 
of management having been informed that the executive 
committee, acting with his Royal Highness the Prin 
of Wales on behalf of musical education in Englan(, 
would not be in a position to take over the school, 1 
part of the proposed Royal College of Music, at Baster, 
1881, the period when the present scholarships expiry, 
it was resolved at a meeting held on the 18th Novem 
ber, 1880, that it was desirable to continue the schod 
for one year pending the granting of the charter, ai 
that application should be made to the founders d 
scholarships and other subscribers to renew thet 
subscriptions for that period. In pursuance of thi 
resolution, an appeal was issued by H.R.H. the Dut 
of Edinburgh, dated 29th February, 1881. 

The appeal resulted in the renewal of sixty-thre 
scholarships, the foundation of eight new ones, an 
contribution of £510 10s. on new subscriptions. 
resources, together with the balance in hand, 
suffice to keep the school going for another year; # 
the professors, without exception, having expres 
willingness to continue their respective services, 
prospects of the school for the coming year ate Vi 
satisfactory. : 

Donations and Loans.—Three framed engraving 
musical subjects have been generously presented to 
school by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. ‘The 
poration of the Albert Hall continue most m fot 
to permit the school to use one of their theatres 
choral and orchestral practice and for ex 
The great firms of pianoforte manufacturers, 
John Broadwood and Sons, Messrs. Chappell, er 
Collard, and Messrs. Kirkman, also still most 4? 
afford us the gratuitous use of their excellent 
fortes.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 








The electric light is being experimented with in the priisd 
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NEW MUSIC, 


(Parry & W115. ] 
La Mandoline. Minuet for Piano. By F. Sprypuer. 
Bright and tuneful; well adapted for not too far advanced 
players. 
«Dream of a Violet.” Song. By J. L. Roxoxen. 
Charming verses by Miss Mary Mark-Lemon, set to pretty and 
original music. 


“The First and Last.” Song. By J. L. Roroxen. 


An agreeable song, with a telling refrain. Written expressly 
for Mr. Herbert Reeves. 


«After AU.” Song. By Lavy Benzprcr. 

A spirited and well-written composition. 
“4untie.” Song. By A. H. Benrenps. 

Asympathethic setting of a very pretty idea. The words by Mr. 
Weatherly are admirable. With Madame Patey as an exponent, 
this song, in all probability, will become very popular. 


(J. Dunne, Killiney.] 
Three Anthems. By Jonn Dunnz, Mus. Doc. Dublin, 

The fact that these Anthems should bein use in the choirs of 
the Cathedrals of St. Patrick and Christ Church, and in Trinity 
College Chapel in Dublin, would be taken by many to imply that 
they were of no common degree of merit. A mere glance at the 
works themselves tells of their musical value. The first “ Unto 
Thee, O Lord,” has a melodious and expressive quartette followed 
bya spirited chorus with occasional bars of ‘‘ verse passages,” 
4 fine bass solo with quartette, and an equally good chorus to 
conclude. The second, a setting of the well known-words, ‘‘ The 
Wilderness and the solitary place,” is most thoughtfully and 
correctly written, and provokes no comparison with any former 
setting; and the third, ‘‘O give thanks” is for soprano solo and 
chorus, and most aptly illustrates the words selected. As a 
vhole the Anthems are exceedingly good, effective, musicianly, 
ind vocal; while the fervent religious tone which pervades them 
ill thoroughly fits them for introduction into the worship of the 
Church for which they have been written. 


[Howarp & Co.] 
Putney Bridge. Song. By Henry Powrer. 


The truth of the adage, that ‘* one fool makes many,” has never 
been more forcibly illustrated,than in the result of the success 
of the silly song, ‘‘ Twickenham Ferry.” Because that happened 
tostrike the fancy of the public, hosts of ambitious writers have 
tercised, what for want of a more appropriate term may be 
talled, their wits, to exhaust the bridges, fords, ferries, and half- 
Penny hatches in and about the River Thamesas the subjects for 
tongs, Putney Bridge” is the latest, would it were the last; 
for even those who may be counted as good musicians in other 
Respects, assume the idiotic, become inconsequential, and fool 
themselves to the top of their bent. They accept words convey- 
ing a story, which, if likely, is improper, and if proper is unlikely ; 
tnd as in the present case for the sake of forcing the flow of a 

» Give accents to the wrong syllables, and set notes to 
Yoal sounds that cannot but have a ludicrous effect, when a 
Mons one is intended. Further, they excite the earnest critic, 
wiling to make all possible allowance for a passing fancy, to 


Wah all such songs, their poets, and their composers at ‘ Putne 
t elsewhere.” poets, P iy 


an ing in which the Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia 
‘alae id has been sold for 97,000 dollars, asum far beneath its 
a The result is a heavy loss to the shareholders, among whom 


° of musicians who accepted stock in payment for time 
tad talents given, " ' it 


FREDERIC CHOPIN'S. WORKS, AND THEIR 
PROPER INTERPRETATION. 


Three Lectures delivered at Varsovia, By JEAN 
Kieczynski. Translated by Alfred Whittingham, 


Lecture I. 


Nearly thirty years have now elapsed since the 
master, beloved of all, was laid in his grave. In pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of his admirers, 
the circle of those whom he knew and loved, of those 
who shared his thoughts, diminishes every day, 
That which tradition brings down to us, concerning 
his incomparable style of execution, becomes more 
and more vague; no lively remembrance of him 
remains, except with his best pupils; especially with 
those women who have best known how to reproduce 
the magical poetry of his inspirations. Thetime has 
come in which to collect these precious remem- 
brances, to snatch them from oblivion, to transmit 
them to posterity as the echo of the manner and 
touch of the master. 

The fountain-head being to me inaccessible, I have, 
for my information, had recourse only to those most 
nearly connected with Chopin by the ties of friend- 
ship and talent ;* this having been obtained, added 
to the results of my own mental exertions, it appeared 
to me to be my duty to let the whole world share it 
with me. May be my work will induce those who are 
in possession of materials more full and complete, 
to utilize those materials as an act of reverence to 
the memory of the great artist. 

Much has been written concerning Chopin, 
especially during the last ten years. His character, 
his works, his life, have furnished themes for exhaus- 
tive descriptions. Although, to speak generally, 
foreigners have under-estimated him, as we shall 
show further on, it must be admitted that his genius 
has been fully recognized by Liszt, by Schumann, and 
by Schucht. (‘* Thoughts on Chopin,” in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 1875.) Liszt's book, above all, 
gives us an idea of the genius of Chopin at once 
poetic and deep. Our national authors have never- 
theless, it appears to me, best set forth the character 
of his music. It would appear after this, that all 
difficulties in the correct reading of the works of 
Chopin should disappear; yet how rare it is, either in 
the drawing-room or on the concert-platform, to have 
them well executed, with even a small approach 
towards that which we have from tradition concerning 
them! How many of the rest of us, who feel 
profoundly what Chopin meant, cannot succeed in 
our endeavour to transmit that feeling to those who 
listen to our performance of his works? 

It is because the compositions of the master are 





* I may mention the Princess Marcellina Gartoryska, Madame 





Dubois; Madame B, Zaleska, and M, J. Fontana, 
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not only rich in ideas and attractions (others have 
equalled and sometimes even surpassed him in these) 
—but it is that, nevertheless, their formation so varied 
and elegant, never oversteps the limit allowed to the 
pianoforte. The idea is clothed with a tissue so 
ethereal and delicate, with reflections of that idea so 
changing and diversified, that we sometimes stop 
powerless in despair as to the possibility of reproducing 
such great delicacy. 

Although his style is always distinguishable, we 
find the master at one time grave or despairing, at 
another gay or playful, occasionally bursting forth like 
a clap of thunder which dies away in plaintive lamen- 
tations, but all through maintaining a_ certain 
suitableness and propriety in form, never over- 
stepping certain limits from the passage of which his 
zsthetic instinct prohibited him. 

We now purpose to devote several pages to the 
spirit and meaning of the works produced by this 
genius of the pianoforte—we shall then indicate the 
technical necessities for their performance—we shall 
finally consider the differences between Chopin and 
other composers, the observation of which differences 
constitutes the great difficulty. 

Born of a French father and a Polish mother, 
Frederic Chopin had within him these two nationali- 
ties. Nature had given him a sensitive mind, in- 
clined to meditation and sadness, together with an 
amount of vivacity and gaiety. ‘These two opposite 
qualities united in a wonderful harmony, in a whole 
in which each tendency corrected the other, each 
exhibiting itself in its turn, both in his life and in his 
compositions. It has been well said that he hada 
sad heart and a joyful mind. Among his intimate 
friends he carried gaiety sometimes to childishness ; 
among strangers he was quite another being; contact 
with a strange hand rendered him like the sensitive 
plant which, upon being touched, withdraws its 
corolla. This suffices to explain the glowings of his 
youth and his later sufferings. So long as he 
was among his friends his good humour and 
liveliness passed into his compositions. Later, as 
his exile became prolonged, with no one to whom to 
open his heart, too proud to lay bare his sorrows to 
those who could not take the place of family and 
country, he suffered the more from the fact that his 
sufferings were hidden within himself; seclitude gave 
colossal proportions to this misery, rendering it almost 
tragical. His generous soul, his lively nature, would 
nevertheless at times react, and never allowed him to 
fall into utter depression. If we add to this his native 
delicacy, which could endure nothing except that 
which was refined, we shall have some lights for our 
guidance in the reading and execution of his works. 
German critics have, it appears to me, completely 
misconceived the character of Chopin; they represent 
him as a man of despair, a hero of the minor keys; 
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Varsovia, his good humour and sprightliness, which 
he never lost even in Paris. Beyond this, in con- 
sidering his mazurkas and his polonaises, they haye 
not grasped that intensity, that fire, which exhibits 
his spirit, fighting against suffering, and fighting 
victoriously until physical suffering at last gained the 
ascendancy. Several of these critics, notably Schucht, 
unable to deny this energy and these indications of 
life, account for them as a sort of sepulchral gaiety, 
as that kind of forgetfulness which one finds among 
the heroes of Byron. 
The first works of Chopin, whether written under 
the direction of Elsner or quite independently, are 
free from every trace of trouble ; they overflow with 
life and cheerfulness! Listen to Schumann op. 
cerning the Variatious sur Don Fuan (Op. 2). “In 
reading this work, I seemed to be under the gaze of 
fantastic eyes, eyes of basilisks, of peacocks, of young 
girls .... Leporello seemed to beckon me, and Don 
Juan to pass in a white cloak. The whole is dramatic 
and sufficiently in the manner of Chopin . ... Each 
bar is the work of a genius. Don Juan, Zerlina, 
Leporello, Masetto, are characterized in admirable 
style. The first variation is just a trifle too pompous; 
it is a Spanish grandee cooing amorously with a 
country maiden. In the second, more familiar and 
animated, two lovers seem to pursue one another and 
tolaugh at their sport. What a difference in the third! 
The moon illumines the scene with its poetic glimmer; 
Masetto stands aside, and swears in an unmistakable 
manner; but Don Juan does not stop for so small a 
matter. And the fourth! is it not captivating and 
full of boldness ? 
like a warning to Don Juan to renounce his designs. 
Leporello, concealed behind a thicket, sets his master 
at defiance; the clarionet and oboe attract and pro- 
voke him; the key of D flat major, suddenly introduced, 
indicates the first kiss . . . . All this vanishes if we 
compare it with the finale (hast thou still any wine? 
adds Schumann) ;_ the corks pop out, the bottles are 
smashed on the floor. Then come the voice of 
Leporello, the spirits who appear upon the scene, 
Don Juan who takes his flight. A few final bars which 
calm and satisfy the mind, conclude the work.” 
Upon consideration of the impression produced 
upon foreigners by these early works of Chopin, @ 
judgment may be formed of that which we (Poles) 
feel, finding in his notes not only that which is beaut 
ful, but a picture, as it were, of our national mood. 
Listen to these brilliant passages, these cascades of 
pearly notes, these bold leaps which we find in the 
Rondos (Op. 5 and 15), in the Cracovienne, in the 
Fantusie sur motifs polonais, and in the two Concertos 
Is this the sadness and the despair of which we heat 
spoken? Isit not rather, youth, exuberant with inten 
sity and life; is it not happiness, gaiety, love for the 
world and for men? The melancholy notes are 





they forget his early youth, his happy years at 





there to bring out, to enforce the principal ideas. 






The Adagio, in B flat minoris | 
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For instance, in the Fantasia, Op. 13, the theme of 
Kurpinski moves and saddens us; but the composer 
does not give time for this impression to become 
durable ; he suspends it by means of a long trill, and 
then suddenly by a few chords and with a brilliant 
prelude, he leads us to a popular dance which makes 
us wish to mingle with the peasant couples of Mazo- 
via. Does the finale in F minor indicate by its minor 
key the gaiety of a man devoid of hope ?—as the 
Germans tell us. 

It may perhaps be true that the minor key in which 

the greater number of our national dances are written 
may be accounted for by our proverb, “A fig for 
misery.” But this circumstance gives to these airs 
acharacter of elevated beauty, not of sepulchral gaiety. 
Sadness and despair have a right to a place in the 
domain of art, if only they are accompanied and 
counterbalanced by a feeling of hope, by an utterance 
of fortitude which elevates, and calm which refreshes 
us, 
The group of the Laocoon is beautiful, because in it 
we see suffering vanquished by fortitude of soul; the 
statue of Niobe is beautiful, the maternal sentiment, 
carried to the height of our conception of it, imparts to 
ita supernatural calm which transfixes us and com- 
pels our admiration. ‘The art displayed consists not 
in concealment of the suffering, but in keeping it 
within certain limits, assigning it a place beneath 
some idea more grand and elevating. In studying 
Chopin we shall perceive that this idea is always to be 
found in company with his laments, removing from 
them that which might seem personal sorrow. In his 
first works his spirit had not sustained those struggles 
which caused its later suffering. Some few studies 
(Op. 10), showing that quietude of mind had forsaken 
him, were composed, if we may trust to tradition, 
some time after he he had said farewell to Varsovia. 

Chopin loved his relatives and friends; his delicate 
nature, both moral and physical, required amiable sur- 
toundings. He suffered much in quitting Varsovia, 
kaving there a girl loved with all the strength of 
youthful love. When later circumstances would not 
permit of his again seeing Varsovia, his despair knew 
no bounds. During his stay of six months at Vienna, 
as he could not give a concert, he there wrote probably 
nothing, 

Afterwards, when his mind was somewhat more 
calm, the tempest of his soul found vent in ideas, and 
he composed his Scherzo in B minor (Op. 20) and the 
Study in C minor (Op. 10), likewise without doubt 
that other Study in C minor, filled with sounds like 
the discharges of great guns, which forms part of 
Op. 25. 

This Scherzo in B minor is a proof of that regard 
ot forms, which even the most intense passion never 
Prevented Chopin from observing. His ideal nature 
could never descend to coarseness ; there is never too 
much of the pathetic nor an excess of the brilliant ; it 





is rather the movement keen and telling, the unex- 
pected alternations of forte and piano, revealing the 
state of his mind. The first two chords, nevertheless, 
are of astonishing boldness: a commencement with 
two such characteristic dissonances was extremely 
daring for that time. (Ex. 1.) The principal motive, 
full of thunderings and tempest, stops suddenly and 
gives place to a sweet and poetic song in C major, 
telling of the meadows loved in childhood; then the 
two chords of the commencement interrupt this melody, 
and the tempest is again unloosed to cease on an 
equally daring chord, and to die away in its own 
tumult. 

As we are not recounting the life of Chopin, and 
not being forced to follow any chronological order, we 
may here speak of the Scherzo in B flat minor, more 
highly finished than the one before mentioned, and 
equally impassioned. “What could be more beautiful 
than the song of the first part! The melody ascends 
gradually to the upper part of the pianoforte like the 
ascent of the soul which takes its flight to lose itself 
in heaven. The middle movement is an idyll full of 
grace and charm; then, repeated for the last time, 
the theme attains the highest degree of intensity and 
power, leading us to a series of dissonances, introduced 
so naturally and so logically that they in no way 
offend the ear. 

With such works as these before us, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that Chopin never loses the 
feeling of equilibrium ; always refined, he feels that 
passion should never descend to the prose of realism. 
He suffers, he has his fits of madness, but none of 
those unbecoming convulsions which composers of 
the present time, sometimes without reason or sense, 
introduce into their realistic productions; he does 
not take advantage of guessed or risked chords; he 
does not allow his idea to wander at random; he 
never forgets to preserve his dignity ; he knows that 
it is not for him to exhibit to strangers the extreme 
depths of his heart. He was the same in his life. 
Few indeed were those whom he admitted to his 
intimacy, and to whom he imparted his thoughts ; 
the letters from members of his family, and the little 
presents which he received from them were his most 
cherished itreasures which he shared with no one. 
It gave him pain for any strange hand to touch these 
beloved objects. 

At this period his mind, still strong and energetic, 
knew also how to reject sad ideas and to bring to the 
front whatever he possessed that was gay and pleasing. 
Then he became “ dear little Chopin,” as his friends 
styled him ; he would imitate the Polish Jew bargain- 
ing for corn, or the sentimental English lady; seated 
at his pianoforte he would caricature the playing and 
movements of the fiery Liszt or the formal Thalberg. 
There is no composition more elegant, and containing 
more of brilliancy and freedom, than the Grande 
Polonaise in E flat major, preceded by an Andante 
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Spianato (Op. 22), which was written at this time, and 
played at the Conservatoire during the first years of 
his stay in Paris. 

Then it was that a little Nocturne in E flat (Op. 9, 
No. 2), the Nocturne most popular of all at the 
present time, made such a sensation in Paris. This 
charming bagatelle did more for the popularity of 
Chopin than all his other works. It is impossible to 
deny certain resemblances to Field's first Nocturne, 
if only the key, the rhythm, and the last peculiarity. 
(Ex. 3.) But in it there is a certain tinge of earnest 
sadness unknown to Field, which even at that time 
began to manifest itself. The Nocturnes—in which 
compositions Chopin has put the greatest brightness 
of his genius—have remained to the present time 
models of elegance and of romantic sadness without 
affectation; these are the most eloquent pages of his 
life; true poems of the night, sometimes calm as the 
silver moonlight (for instance, the Nocturne in E flat, 
and the first part of that in F), at other times over- 
shadowed by the clouds which darkened the horizon 
and the heart of the poet; occasionally intercepted by 
some sanguinary drama, the echo of some terrible 
narrative. 

The first in order of date, the Nocturne in B flat 
minor, exhibits to us a musical form unknown until 
that time; a thrilling sadness together with a novel 
elegance of construction. In the middle part, which 
Should not be played too fast, the melody drags along 
in heavy octaves, as though the soul were sinking 
beneath the weight of thought and the heat ofa 
summer's night. 

The Nocturne in F sharp is the type of feelings of 
youthful expansion, of the love of human-kind; the 
young man, knowing nothing of the wicked, seems to 
say to the world, ‘ All that I have is yours!” This 
Nocturne resembles Schiller’s poems; at this time, 
when the influence of the German ballads was so 
great, when Mickiewicz himself began his career by 
the imitation of German poetry, a young man so sen- 
sitive as Chopin could not but feel the power of these 
verses consecrated to the love of mankind; but he 
knew how to impart to ideas, common to many minds 
at that period, aform so typical and so individual that 
he made them hisown, and he cannot be accused of 
any plagiarism. He comes neither from Beethoven, 
Weber, nor Schubert,—he is always himself—he is 
connected with them only by a community of ten- 
dencies. 

Two Nocturnes (Op. 27), written at a much later 
period, mark the culminating point of his creative 
genius. An entire world separates us there from 
Field,—the thought of a pvetry profoundly felt, clothes 
itself in magic form. The Nocturne in D flat has 
been compared, by authors who have written about 
Chopin, to the highest creations of contemporary 
poets. His concluding bars are inimitable; they are 
sighs with truth stamped upon them, which rise in 
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the air to lose themselves in the entrances of the 
heavens. The Nocturne in C sharp minor appears to 
me to be the description of a calm night at Venice, 
where, after a scene of murder, the sea closes over a 
corpse, and continues to serve as a mirror to the 
moonlight. 

In the Nocturne in G minor (Op. 37), which might 
be entitled ‘* Home-sickness,” the poet weeps at the 
remembrance of his native soil; a remembrance which 
we perceive in the middle part of the piece in the 
form of a prayer played upon the organ of a country 
church. This prayer soothes the mind of the artist 
who concludes with a last modulation into G major, 

The celebrated Nocturne in C minor is the tale of a 
still greater grief told in an agitated recitando ; celes. 
tial harps come to bring one ray of hope which is 
powerless in its endeavour to calm the wounded soul, 
which proceeds with its tale of despair, and sends 
forth to heaven a cry of deepest anguish. (Ex. 4.) 

The two last, Yocturnes (Op. 12), by their somewhat 
too affected fora, furnish an indication of the ravages 
made upon the heart of the poet by deception and 
physical suffering. 

The Study in C sharp minor (one of the most 
dignified among the compositions of the master) and 
the Berceuse (so calm and elegant) should be num- 
bered among the Nocturnes. 

We will leave until later some remarks which 
might find place here, and we now return to the first 
years of his stay in Paris. 

As we have already said, two elements combined 
formed the personality of Chopin—Slavonic thought- 
fulness and French vivacity. During the period of 
youth this latter element predominated. The facility 
itself with which he composed ought to have filled his 
whole belng with that contentment and happiness 
which are the ordinary privileges of composers whose 
ideas are rich and numerous. 

His commencement was nevertheless difficult : first 
there was the separation from those whom he loved, 
and the idea of his being a burden to them; these 
were tronbles of a substantial kind. Then, although 
received with deference in the artistic world, he had 
not yet gained that sympathy, which afterwards was 
so general and so devoted : witness the opinions con 
cerning him of Kalkbrenner, Field, and Moscheles. 

We know that he was at that time thinking of 
going to America, but a trifling circumstance which 
happened through a mere chance, a meeting in the 
street, caused him to remain in Paris. The Prince 
Valentin Radziwill begged Chopin to come with him 
to a soirée at Rothschild’s. He could not refuse; he 
played for a long time, and extemporized like om & 
spired. Surrounded immediately by the ladies, he 
had so many requests for lessons in the houses of the 
most opulent, that he had no need to disquiet hi 
longer about the future. Then it was that his pre 
vious works became popular, and that there @ 
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several new ones : the Ballade in G minor (Op. 23), the 
Masurkas, the Studies, the Nocturnes (Op. 27), and 
others. 

If the Nocturnes are the most charming among the 
smaller jewels of his poetical casket, the Ballades are 
certainly his most complete and finished works, 
the works which have the greatest musical value. 
Their form is new and bold; they scorn all con- 
yentionality; the master listens only to his own in- 
spiration, pursuing his idea with the greatest order in 
the midst of variations and other passages always 
appropriate to the title. Their meaning and character 
are derived from the ballads of Mickiewicz. They 
are veritable dramatic recitatives, always changing, 
and full of surprises. In the first three, especially, we 
see the author in possession of his full energy and 
vitality. Their design is broad, their gloomy pictures 
are painted objectively, as in the theatre; sadness, 
despair, fill the heart of the hero of the story; but we 
perceive that these feelings do not represent the only 
sentiments of the author. 

It was at this time that his friend Orlowski wrote 
(1834) :—* Chopin is full of health and vigour; all the 
French women dote on him, and all the French men 
are jealous of him. He is all the fashion ; the world 
will shortly see gloves ad la Chopin.” 

I have the more extensively enlarged upon this 
masculine side of Chopin’s creations, seeing that up 
to the present time it has received but little attention 
(except from Karasowski*), His graceful and charm- 
ing figure, the delicacy and softness of his best known 
works, lastly his malady, and that which we know 
concerning his last years, all tend to represent Chopin 
to most people as a weak and enervated being; 
and, worse than this, such an idea is frequently the 
cause of a dull and monotonous performance of his 
works; a performance absolutely contrary to their 
spirit. His poetry and sweet melancholy which touch 
our hearts (our hearts), injure him in the estimation 
offoreigners. These have‘styled him, as Field styled 
him, a man with the talent of the sick-chamber ; they 
have exaggerated the weak side of his mind, and have 
instanced certain compositions written under peculiar 
ticumstances. Even amongst ourselves this opinion 
has its adherents ; we cannot too strongly combat it, 
fot it is the cause of a performance diametrically 
opposed to the sense and meaning of the music. 

Numbers of school-girls playing Chopin’s music with 
that which is called feeling, are not aware that there 
in it strong and noble matter which they debase 
and degrade ad lib. This misnamed feeling has the 
billowing characteristics : (1) Exaggeration of the 
mbato; (2) The turning of the thought upside down, 
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* Author of several books concerning Chopin written in Polish, 
tho of an excellent biography of the master, published in German. 


Of this work there is an Engl 
glish translation, 2 vols, cr, 8vo., 12s, 6d. 
London, W. Reeves, 


if one may so describe it, by giving the accents to the 
notes, which should be weak, and vice versd; (3) 
Striking the chords with the left hand just before the 
corresponding notes of the melody. Chopin has, 
without doubt, his negative points which serve as the 
basis, so to speak, of the positive side of his genius. 
He somewhat lost sight of himself in the Parisian 
drawing-rooms; perhaps he did not come up to the 
expectations which he raised, so far as considerable 
works are concerned. Considering the richness of his 
talent, he has disappointed us somewhat, as he dis- 
appointed Schumann; but, on the other hand, 
throwing his whole heart into small works, he has 
finished and perfected them in an admirable manner. 
The executant should not exaggerate his weak points; 
on the contrary, as we shall say when we come to 
speak of style, he should treat them as the reflection 
of the more powerful passages. 

Those who set themselves above the music of 
Chopin are generally people of an unmusical nature ; 
people who are no better critics of the music of other 
masters, nor of the utility of music itself. These 
same Zoiluses, occasionally hearing the last prelude 
or the Polonaise (Op. 53), feel themselves taken by 
surprise, and ask: Is this really Chopin’s ? 

In the letter which we have already quoted, 
Orlowski thus explains himself: ‘ He is only afflicted 
with home-sickness.” He had also other afflictions ; 
and amongst these a ‘‘ weariness of life," common at 
that time to many exalted minds. To us he is most 
touching in the works in which these sorrows are 
made perceptible in gentle complainings. The 
Nocturnes in F minor, and in G minor, the Study in 
C sharp, the Waltz in A minor, the Preludes, &c., 
brought him the sympathy of every feeling heart— 
feminine sympathy especially. ‘‘ Chopin,” says some- 
one, ‘is a sigh which has something pleasing in it.” 

People have gone too far, nevertheless, in seeking in 
his Preludes for traces of that misanthropy, of that 
‘‘ weariness of life,” to which he was a prey during 
his stay in the island of Majorca. That which 
happened to him was the lot also of other masters. 
Haydn was not happy in his household affairs ; 
Beethoven fled from the world and from men; still 
gaiety rings in the works of the first, and the second 
enchants us by the tranquil majesty of his melodies ; 
in the compositions of either it would be in vain to 
seek for traces of household discomforts. How is 
this? It is that man is one being in his daily life, 
but a totally different being when the divine inspira- 
tion takes hold of him. The happiness which he 
feels in creating renders him indifferent to the whole 
world, carries him far from earth and its cares. This 
is true of Chopin above all; of Chopin who, in his 
private life, could not allow indifferent persons to 
share the secrets of his heart, who would have 
deemed it beneath his dignity to exhibit the true state 





oF his soul ; at least, he did so very rarely. 
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Very few of the Preludes present this character of 
ennui, and that which is the most marked in this 
respect, the Prelude No. 2, must have been written, 
according to Tarnowski, a long time before he went 
to Majorca. We know, from the Memoirs of Madame 
Sand, the history of a Prelude which Chopin had 
composed, but that the rain was beating against the 
windows of the house in which he was alone, waiting 
for his friends, who had gone out for a walk, and 
whom he imagined he should never see again. If 
this Prelude, according to the universally received 
tradition, is that in B minor, I ought to add that the 
idea which it contains is only developed fully in the 
Prelude No. 15 in D flat, compared with which the 
first-named is a mere sketch. 

The foundation of the picture is the drops of rain 
falling at regular iutervals, which by their continual 
dropping bring the mind to a state of sadness and 
absence: a melody full of tears is heard through the 
pattering of the rain ; then passing into the key of C 
sharp minor, the melody rises from the depths of the 
bass to a prodigious crescendo, indicative of the 
terror which nature in its deathly aspect excites in 
the heart of man. Here again the form does not 
allow the ideas to become too sombre; notwithstand- 
ing the melancholy which seizes you, a feeling of 
tranquil grandeur revives you. What is there to say 
concerning the other Preludes, full of good humour 
and gaiety (No. 18 in E flat, No. 21 in B flat, No. 23 
in F), or of the last in D minor, Is not that strong 
and energetic which concludes as with three cannon 
shots ? 

The work most full of despair, the work most 
replete with sadness, is the celebrated Funeral March. 
The tolling of the bells fills us with dread, and serves 
as accompaniment to a mournful and heartrending 
melody ; but who would presume to say that this is 
sickly, unhealthy? He who has, if only once in his 
life, found himself in the state of mind here so 
dramatically depicted, he comprehends the grandeur 
of these lamentations, the majesty ofthis grief. The 
note of hope in the middle part in D flat major is no 
defect. 

Let us now pass on to the more characteristic 
works of Chopin, the Mazurkas. Here again we must 
combat the idea that they are too sad, too much in 
minor. 

The propensity to melancholy, to musing, is not in 
itself a weakness ; a delicate nature is not necessarily 
a feeble nature. Chopin, a Pole, as his mother was 
a Pole, could not avoid that which is characteristic of 
our nation. Our peasants like dances in minor keys ; 
they return often and sometimes persistently to that 
somewhat monotonous tone which, nevertheless, with 
them indicates so well the loving and generous depth 
of their being. Ah well! that is our defect. Itisa 
weakness, if you must so regard it; we like plenty of 
that Christian love which extends to the entire 
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creation. Blessed, nevertheless, be the masters and 
poets who have known how, in their works, to sounq 
that note so dear to our hearts. 

There are those who might perhaps object to Chopin 
that he delightéd in popular themes of a melancholy 
cast. Let us not forget that he has put forth with 
equal felicity the chivalrous and martial parts of these 
songs, and this is the most difficult to reproduce, 
A foreigner who sees our dances is forced to admit 
that these are the pastimes of a virtuous and martial 
people. 

In spite of his continual sufferings, Chopin did not 
allow his efforts to relax. One of his last works jg 
the Allegro de Concert (Op. 46), full of life and gaiety, 
It bears some resemblance to the introduction to 
his Fantasie sur des Airs Nationaux (Op. 13). 

We may safely say that his illness and natural 
weakness produced no other effect than that of render. 
ing his productions more infrequent, of putting 
somewhat wide spaces between his moments of 
poetical inspiration: during these moments he forgot 
everything else, becoming quite another being. It is 
to these moments that we are indebted for the Fantasie 
in G minor, and his Polonaise (Op. 53), the type ofa 
war song. There is a tradition attached to this 
Polonaise. When he seated himself at the pianoforte 
for the purpose of playing it for the first time,* the 
room seemed to him to be filled with the warriors 
whom he had conjured up in his music, and he fled in 
terror of the products of his own imagination. This 
tradition furnishes a-key to his character ; it gives us, 
so to speak, Chopin in his entirety; the body too 
weak, too enervated, could not support the produc. 
tions of the mind which remained healthy and strong. 

At this period however, as we have just said, pro- 
duction became more difficult ; thought could not so 
easily burst into the light of day in the midst of so 
many hindrances. The efforts of the master, however, 
for some time concealed these impediments to pro 
duction; this is perceptible in the Berceuse, the 
Sonata in B minor, and the Barcarolle. It was only 
after his rupture with George Sand, and during the 
short space of time which elapsed until his death, that 
we see a broken spirit, a thought which found difi- 
culty in giving itself clear expression. Thus it was 
with his last Nocturnes, the Sonata for Violoncello, 
and that last Mazurka composed on his death-bed, 
which his failing hand could not write. 

This painful period, nevertheless, produced one 
grand and trimphant conception, a protest against 
sickness, against feebleness of body; a shout from 
the spirit which felt itself still strong; this is the 
Polonaise Fantasie (Op 61). The idea, the parent 
of this Polonaise, concealed under a form unfortw: 

nately too vague, was to depict the sufferings; 


the fall, and the approaching triumph of his people. 


— a 


* ‘This occurred in an isolated tower of the Chateau de Nobant. 
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Does not this prove that, his weakness of. body 
notwithstanding, his spirit was always supported 
by a lively faith and an unshaken hope ? 

Finally, is it possible to include Chopin among 
men of despair, literary-and poetical? No; for he 
never forgot, in the midst of his greatest sufferings, 
the ideal to which his soul aspired. That ideal has 
not always served as guide to masters of the new 
school. Does not Schumann himself sometimes pre- 
sent in his Fantasias too much fever, too many unde- 
fined and clouded ideas ?* And the Realistic school 
itself, where has it placed its ideal? Has it not 
supplanted ideality, and for it substituted doubt and 
the worship of matter? If these symptoms and 
tendencies are to be found in Chopin, no one can 
deny that his work had a neutralizing influence. 
But we find the contrary, and a few exceptional works 
will not weaken our opinion. Resting upon that 
which we believe ourselves to have proved, we shall 
proceed to study the technical and intellectual re- 
quirements for the performance of the master’s 
works, 


(To be continued.) 


[Lecture II., which will appear in the November 
number, treats of the technical requisites for the correct 
performance of Chopin’s music. ] 








ROYALTY AT AN ORGAN RECITAL. 


In the seclusion of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s class-room, 
in Park Place, for three quarters of an hour did the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice, two 
attendants, the Hon. Harriet Phipps, Miss Bauer, and 
myself, placidly enjoy an organ recital of Pleyel, Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Oakeley himself. 
And Sir Herbert Oakeley, commanding the finest 
instrument in Scotland, evolved these selected stories 
of his ont of Symphony, Chorale, Fugue, Sonata, 
Gavotte, and March to ears intently listening to them. 
Thus the rare and brief intérval went on, till the finish 
with the Dedicatory March to the Duke. I have remem- 

ce of neither names nor keys, because the un- 
expected incident was sometime ago ; but Ido remember 
that the March is a richly endowed bit of melody, and 
was not surprised at his Royal Highness—who is a 
good judge of composition—saying that he was greatly 
pleased with it. Sir Herbert presented a photograph of 
the splendid organ to the Princess Beatrice, and he has 

80 good as to send one to me; I trust he will cap 
the favour by sending me a copy of that March. But 
the programme did not end as it was written. The 
Princess, with the courage of her race, tried the three 
manuals, and, as the event proved, with justified reliance 
ouher executive resources. Clearly the time was too short 
lor the whetted interest. Sir Herbert's charming place 
Was regarded with the questfulness of educated people, 

then came the end. I remained to see some things 





* These tendencies consist in an abuse of chromatic passages, disso- 
tanees, and in the instruction, contrary to established custom, to play 


the distonances piano, This strangely irritates the nerves, 


which, with permission, I am going to see again, and 
to learn something of the growing prosperity of Pro- 
fessor Oakeley’s classes. General Reid, like all bene- 
factors, should have lived to this day, by which I mean, 
as Charles Lamb would have said, all benefactors should 
live after theyare gone. His expectations are fulfilling. 
The man who can teach and play is in the Reid chair. 
The Mendelssohnian spirit I thought was his ; but that 
of Schumann, to which he better owns, will do. The 
General would have heard his favourite hautbois for 
his pet “‘ Garb of Old Gaul” that day, no less than 
been enriched with the minutest revenue of the instru- 
ment. As visits of the Royal family to places of this 
standing and character are invariably followed with 
beneficial results, there is a genuine pleasure in 
reflecting that the Music Chair in Edinburgh had the 
due respect paid which was paid to it on this occasion 
—Fifeshire Journal. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY. 


Inaugural Lecture of the Department of the Organ in 
the College of Music of Boston University, 


By DUDLEY BUCK, 
PROFESSOR AND LECTURER OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Szcrron II. 


The organ nomenclature has, as is the way of the 
world, changed somewhat from age to age. In accounts 
of the old English organ, we frequently find this and 
that church being referred to as possessing a ‘“ payre of 
organs.” This has been variously interpreted, some 
supposing it to refer to organs of two manuals, which 
explanation seems natural enough; but the best 
authorities explain it as meaning an organ which 
possesses more than one rank of pipes, or more than 
one stop. Rimbault, who takes this view, says the ex- 
pression is to be regarded as a phrase of nearly obsolete 
English, and to be taken in the same sense as we still 
sometimes say ‘a pair of stairs,” instead of a * flight 
of stairs.” One proof of this interpretation that he 
cites is interesting. During the great Cromwellian re- 
bellion, and the rule of the Roundheads in England, a 
great many organs were destroyed by the soldiery, who 
considered them a relic of Popery. At this time, a 
certain Mr. Pepys, whose diary is still extant, travelled 
about considerably and interested himself in the organ, 
as well as some other matters, as will be seen from the 
following extract from the aforesaid diary. The point 
to us (although by no means the only one to him) lies 
in the fact that he uses the words ‘‘the organ " and the 
‘‘ pair of organs " as evidently synonymous. He writes 
as follows :— 


April 5, 1667. ‘‘ To Hackney: where good beef tongue, 
and things to eat and drink, and very merry, the weather 
being mighty pleasant ; and here I was told, that at their 
church they have a fair parr or orGans, which play while 





the people sing, which I am mighty glad of wishing the like 
at our church at London, and would give £50 towards it.” 
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April 21, 1667. “ To Hackney church, where very full, 
and found much difficulty to get pews. I offered the sexton 
That which I 
chiefly went to see was the young ladies of the schools, whereof 
there is great store, very pretty” (you see how history 
repeats itself); ‘‘and atso the oncan, which is handsome 
and tunes the psalms, and plays with the people; which is 
mighty pretty, and makes me mighty earnest to have a pair 
at our church, I having almost a mind to give them a pair, 


money, and he could not help me... 


if they would settle a maintenance on them for it.” 


Mr. Pepys’ heart was evidently in the right placé, 
and the thought of having the church provide a fund 
for the proper tuning and repair of the organ, not only 
sensible, but, to quote his own words, “a mighty 
pretty ” idea, 

The invention of the pedal key-board, that most 
important and characteristic part of the organ, seems 
to have occurred about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. There is no reliable account of who first made 
this addition, it being claimed by various parties. The 
sixteenth century was the period when the arts of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture had gained what 
might almost be termed a modern artistic polish, in not 
a few instances, indeed, surpassing all that the moderns 
have accomplished. The early school of church painters 
had become modified. Grace and relative refinement 
had largely taken the place of the early stiffness of 
design and execution, and in sculpture and architecture 
were witnessed many of the results which are still the 
wonder of the world. With this refinement came a 
taste for luxury and a love of ornament which in the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century 
had extended to and affected organ-building, at least 
externally. 

Seidel, in his work on the organ, gives this excellent 
account of the tendency referred to :— 

“At this time, great industry and expense was be- 
stowed upon the external decoration of the organ. The 
entire case was ornamented with statues, heads of 
angels, vases, foliage, and even figures of animals. 
Sometimes the front pipes were painted with grotesque 
figures, and the lips of the pipes made to resemble lions 
jaws. They went further, and threw away the money, 
which might have been expended in a worthier manner, 
on the display of the most tasteless and absurd tricks 
of art, degrading thereby—doubtless unintentionally— 
a noble instrument, intended for sacred purposes, into a 

raree-show. Among these ornaments, the figures of 
angels played a very conspicuous part ; trumpets were 
placed in their hands, which by means of mechanism 
could be moved to and from the mouth. Carillons 
(bells) too, and kettle-drums, were performed upon by 
the movable arms of angels.’ (Think of an angel play- 
ing upon a kettle-drum !) ‘ In the midst of this heavenly 
host, sometimes a gigantic angel would be exhibited 
hovering in a ‘ glory’ over the organ, beating time with 
his baton as conductor of this super-earthly orchestra ! 


=——. 
could not be dispensed with. So we had wander 
suns and moons, and jingling stars in motion, Even 
the animal kingdom was summoned to activity 
Cuckoos, nightingales, and every species of bird, singing, 
or rather chirping, glorified the festival of Christmas, 
and announced to the assembled congregation the birth 
of the Redeemer. Lagles flapped their wings, or fey 
towards an artificial sun. The climax, however, of qj] 
these rarities, was the fow-tail. It was intended to 
frighten away from the organ all such inquisitive per- 
sons as had no business near it. Thus, when they 
pulled out this draw-stop, suddenly a large fox-tail flew 
into their faces! It is clear that by such absurd 
practices, curiosity was much rather excited than 
stopped, and that all this host of moving figures, ang 
their ridiculous jingling, disturbed meditation, excited 
the curiosity of the congregation, and thus disparaged 
the sublimity of divine service.” 
Of course all this nonsense in due time brought its 
own cure with it. The money expended was diverted 
towards its worthy and legitimate object, and to-day, 
in Europe, but few such relics of the past can be found, 
and those generally in out-of-the-way places. I have 
myself seen but one organ containing any of these 
absurdities. That was in a small town of Camin, on 
the Baltic sea-coast of North Prussia, and I was in- 
formed by the old organist (as Seidel says) that these 
things were reserved for Christmas and Easter ! 

While the power, compass, and variety of organ tone, 
as well as the mechanism of the instrument, made 
steady progress throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the science of harmony in the largest sense 
kept even pace with it, and, perhaps, received evens 
greater relative development. Meantime, the orches- 
tral instruments of the day had received a fair share of 
improvement. The harpsichord had been invented, and 
sufficiently perfected to be worthy of the powers of such 
a master as Sebastian Bach. With the appearance of 
this great man, the art of counterpoint reached its 
culmination, never surpassed, if even equalled in 
isolated instances, by any subsequent writer. His organ 
compositions cover every resource, both in design and 
execution, possible to the organ of his day ; and yet, 
do not think it too much to say that, had Bach never 
written a single organ piece, his claims for recognition 
as a great composer would remain substantially the 
same. His greatest works are to be found among bis 
vocal and orchestral writings. Let us examine fors 
moment the reason for this, and of the influence of the 
‘king of instruments’? upon musical composition # 
this time. 

We have seen that contrapuntal treatment, so calle, 
owed its origin to the nature of the organ. V 
music, at the time of which we speak, felt the sam 
influence and followed the same form. Now, if 
open one of the vocal and orchestral scores of Bach, ¥ 
shall see that while he gives the instruments mom 





‘« Under such circumstances, the firmament, of course, 





freedom than his predecessors, in consequence of thet 
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largely increased powers and the proportional increased 
ability of the exeeutants of his day, yet the contrapuntal 
influence is everywhere visible. It was the period of 
strict form. As we count back such cycles, it was but 
a relatively short time since music had been “ without 
form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep,” artistically speaking. Music was @ serious 
matter. They revelled in fugue, and even danced 
contrapuntally. Although not a direct influence, 
perhaps, is not this state of things, after all, a sufficient 
proof of the absolutism of the organ in a derived 
manner,—the regal sway of the king of instruments at 
this period? Bach breathed new life into these dry 
and purely scientific forms, and it is his greatest glory 
that in many of if not all, his profoundest works, his 
genius enabled him to unite the emotional and msthetic 
edement with the purely intellectual and scientific. 

While the improvement of the organ, as respects both 
tone, mechanism, and general capabilities continued, 
and still continues at the present day, it is noteworthy 
that from the time of Bach, of all others, the influence 
of the organ upon music at large began to diminish. 
From this point we have to consider the decline of this 
influence, showing that music began to emancipate 
itself, each instrument claiming and receiving its own 
especial rights and treatment, long before a similardawn 
of liberty began in the political world. Two reasons 
conduced to this change. 

First, the requirements of music, which found no 
prototype in the organ of thatday. As the instruments 
were then built, they possessed but little variety of tone, 
the swelling or diminishing of which was an impossi- 
bility; nor had the organist any mechanical assistance 
whatever to enable him to vary the combinations of stops. 

Second, the invention of the harpischord. This 
instrument, the avant-courier of the piano-forte, to which 
we have already referred, had already become sufficiently 
popular to make its own peculiar influence felt. This 
consisted in the power of qrescendo and diminuendo 
according to the force exerted by the player, and a light 
touch which offered no impediment to rapid execution, 
besides certain other effects through its characteristic 
tone irapossible upon the organ. 

The light touch of the harpsichord, as compared with 
the heavy and fatiguing action of the organs of that 
day, was necessarily a source of great attraction ; and 
the instrument itself, although far from finding a home 
in every household, as the piano has in our time, yet 
possessed the merit of being portable. 

It was not long before the transition period began,— 
that period in which musicians and composers tested 
ind decided upon that which was best and most fitting in 
thetreatment of these respective instruments. Nowhere 
ttn wefind more evident signs of this time of experiment, 
this gradually leaving old landmarks and seeking a new 

of expression, than in the works of Bach himself. 

In the « Well-Tempered Clavier ’’ we find preludes 
wi fagues impossible to properly interpret on any other 








instrument except the piano, placed side by side with 
those whose real significance can only be developed 
upon the organ. In a portion of the pieces written 
especially for the organ, we find, on the other hand, 
passages which to modern ears are only fit for and 
tolerable on the piano. The dividing lines of effect, 
not to say possibility, had not as yet been fully marked 
out. The organ was no more disposed to give up its 
long sway, and be narrowed to its own particular 
sphere, than any other sovereign, when the limiting 
influences of modern times first began to make them- 
selves felt. Like them, however, it was obliged to yield. 
Little by little the piano emancipated itself from the 
strict contrapuntal chain which bound it to the organ, 
until, in the sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven, it 
emerged into a new life. 

Here it was strengthened by the frev contrapuntal 
treatment it received, like the fruits of early education 
showing themselves in new and original forms,—speak- 
ing a language founded indeed on the past, but new, 
fresh, and sparkling; or, when adopting the strict 
style, taking it up as a matter of choice, but not of 
compulsion. Such results followed the invention of the 
harpsichord,—the early piano,—and here we must leave 
it. It would, however, be an interesting subject to 
trace this development down to Chopin, Liszt, and the 
or the modern Titans of the piano, showing how gradually 
the mutual treatment of piano and organ disappeared, 
and what was substituted in their place. It could, how- 
ever, only be satisfactorily done by musical examples. 

Meanwhile the orchestra blossomed into a new 
significance. To us moderns who read its history, or 
look back into the scores which antedate this time, it 
does not seem so much a period to be described, as that 
of progress, as that of a veritable new birth itself, a new 
creation. And this is, indeed, the fact ; for no improve- 
ments in ancient instruments, although they took place, 
nor addition of new ones, can account for the change 
which now occurredintheorchestra. Here it wastheman, 
not the instrument; and the name of Joseph Haydn will 
always be quoted as ‘‘ Father of the Modern Orchestra.” 

The organ lost nothing of real value to itself by this 
increased significance of other branches of instrumental 
music. Its sphere became defined, and in Germany 
quite limited, as to this day it is but rarely employed 
there in the way of accompaniment beyond supporting 
the choral song uf the congregation. In France and 
England it has been different, the organ having been 
employed to uccompany many anthems and other 
extended pieces of music, which in Germany (at least 
in the larger cities) would be given with the orchestra. 
It should be noticed that to England we owe one great 
improvement, which, especially for the réle the organ 
is called upon to fill in this country, can scarcely be 
overrated. I refer to the invention of the swell, and 
the great variety of effects we are enabled to achieve by 
its means in both accompaniment and solo playing, 
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LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 
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LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONGS, &c. 
ACT I. 


COMPASS, 
Overture .. .. «8 o- *s 
The Fancy Bazaar .. .. 
For your Good Hint .. .. 
(Scene and Melos) 


So, Sir, you are Here ee 
(Duet) 
Once a Lady’s Heart.. .. 
(Stock Jobber’s Song) 
My Sisters and Myself 
’Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. 
We Drank it Once 
(Song and Chorus) 
Finale to Act I.—You are Free 
ACT II. 
Soprano 
Contralto 


Tenor 
Con. & Bar. 


Tenor 


Soprano 


Contralto 
Baritone 


Sweet Jam Tart.. .. .«. 


Far Apart .. .. 
(Romance) 


The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
(Idyll in Black and White) 


An Arrangement we’re in 
We..c%,. ob» :08 
(Baker's Song) 


Be off! my Men.. .. «. 
(Quintett, with Chorus) 
Yes, Yo.are Free .. .. 
Finale to Act II.—In us you 
see a Court.. .. o- 
ACT III. 
First Tableau. (Instrumental.) A 


Second Tableau, Chorus and 
a ss «st os % A 


eee ik ae ‘ee -» Contralto CtoF G 
(Romance) 


NE” EE A 
(Esthetic Song) 
The Dream is over .. os E flat 4s. 
E flat 


(Valse Lente) 
*,* Those only having the price attached are published separately 


Finale. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Selection of Airs .. R. pe Vizsac. In Two Books, each 4s. 
Ditto F <a a Henry Parken 4s, 


DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles .. ee ee ee 
Waltzes ve ow ee Lé Carto Zort1 4s. 
Polka **e ef ** *e se *f Max FrRvaLING 4s, 
Lancers ee se se **f ee J. 8. H1inuer 4s. 


N.B.—All the , Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Baritone 


Baritone 


Baritone CtoE 








ee Arnpan 4s. 
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EXTRA-PULPIT PREACHING. 


We can remember the time when the Stage wi 
almost universally denounced by the Church, and whet 
preachers of sermons and writers of so-called “ religious" 
books poured out the vials of their fiercest wrath, n0 
only upon the theatre and all its agents and adjuncts 
but upon all who visited it, or in any way encourag 
it. In those days, young men and women just begit 
ning life were warned of all the dreadful things which 
would result to them and theirs if they should ever # 
far forget the teachings of their elders, as to enter the 
portals of that pest-house known as the theatre ; the 
Maelstrom, with its pleasant beginning and hori 
ending, was the favourite figure employed to point the 
moral and adorn the tale—the only difference betwet 
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the whirlpool and the theatre being that the former 
simply killed the body, while the latter subjected the 
soul to never-ending pains; and young men who came 
up to London were wont to walk with bated breath 
past the establishments where ruin was dealt out 
nightly, and whose portals lured to destruction all who 
had the temerity to enter them. 

The last five-and-twenty years have changed all this. 
Conscientious actors, actresses, and managers, as well 
as the sensible portion of the public, while they knew 
all along that the theatre was not so bad as it was 
painted, and smiled at the combined credulity, bigotry, 
and ignorance which despised the play-house and 
dreaded the play, were yet not blind to the fact that 
improvement was possible and desirable. The actor 
of to-day realises his power, and uses it to the best 
purpose : turning his attention to the higher aims and 
objects of his art. The result is that, during the period 
we have referred to, public opinion has undergone a 
mighty change—or rather, a revolution. No one talks 
now of the theatre as having a vicious effect on the 
young, unless he is willing to be classed with bigots 
and fanatics ; no one lifts up his holy hands in sancti- 
fied horror when the theatre is named; no one deems 
the play a firebrand, nor regards actors and actresses 
as sons and daughters of Belial ; no one dreams of con- 
signing playgoers to wholesale destruction, nor expects 
an earthquake to swallow a building, or a thunderbolt to 
annihilate it, merely because it is devoted to the exhib- 
ition of stage plays. People have awakened to the 
fact that there is other preaching besides that of the 
pulpit; that there are more ways than one of con- 
veying moral lessons; and that the benefits of 
doing right and the penalties of doing wrong may 
be seen through other means than three-quarters- 
of-an-hour of dreary platitudes from the lips of a man 
who has never in his life had a single lesson in the art 
of public speaking. People see now—as they might 
have seen always if prejudice had not thrown dust in 
their eyes—that the highest moral truth may be set 
forth to the eye and the ear at one and the same time, 
and that lessons worth learning may be got from behind 
the footlights as well as elsewhere. And why not? 
Who will dispute the assertion that the stage may 
preach as well as the pulpit, or deny that in our day it 
does preach with a loud voice, exhorting men to de- 
spise what is mean, to detest and shun what is wrong, 
and to uphold and imitate what is good and true ? 
There are reasons for this belief, and but little search- 
ing is needful to find them. 

Drury Lane Theatre, for example, as itis the largest 
house in London, is also frequented as much as any 
house by what is known as “the people.” The piece 
on the boards at the present moment at Drury Lane is 
“Youth,” by Augustus Harris and Paul Meritt. Now 
Wedo not believe for one moment that “ Youth” was 
wnitten by these gentlemen for the sole purpose of 

ing morals ; they wrote a play which they believed 





would hit the public taste, and their object was of 
course to profit by their labour. This they richly de- 
serve todo; for ‘* Youth” is a play which everybody, but 
especially the young, should see—a sermon which all 
may profit by hearing. Whatever the purpose of its 
authors in writing it, there can only be one opinion as to 
the lessons taught to those who hear and see it, There 
is not, from the rise to the fall of the curtain, anything 
to offend either eye or ear. ‘‘ Youth” is, of course, a 
spectacular drama—at Drury Lane, with its magnifi- 
cent stage and adjuncts that goes without saying ; but 
it is far more than a spectacle—it is an elaborate lesson 
of life, laying bare follies, exposing meanness, reproving 
wrong-doing, exhibiting to the best advantage what is 
good, and true, and honorable, and praiseworthy, and 
bringing into prominence those virtues which English- 
men, above all others, delight to honour. 

It will of course be objected that this play is * too 
sensational,” or that it appeals only to a certain class ; 
and many will say—‘ Ah, the usual thing of course— 
vice punished and virtue triumphant; we have had 
that sort of thing before, ad nauseam.” This is the 
very point—we have had it before; but the real moral 
of the great success of a play like ‘* Youth” is, that vice 
has so often been punished, and virtue has so often 
triumphed on the stage, that the play which should 
peint in the opposite direction would certainly be a 
failure. It is not by the peculiarities of some of its 
characters, but by its whole bearing and tendency, that 
a play like ‘‘ Youth” must be judged ; and it proclaims 
as from the housetops those moral maxims which, in 
spite of any amount of sneering, are the vital breath of 
a happy and successful career. It preaches truths, 
stern and wholesome, which it does not put forth 
timidly, as if they must be tried before being relied on, 
but sets them out as crystallised experience. The 
great success of the piece is the best proof 
of its acceptableness to the public, and shows 
how healthy is the taste of the playgoer of to-day. So 
long as plays like ‘‘ Youth” keep a hold on the public 
mind, the theatre in England cannot fail to remain in 
a flourishing condition. Ainsi soit-il / 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Twentieth Triennial Norfolk and Norwich Musical 
Festival will commence at Norwich on Tuesday, October 
11, and will be continued on the three following days. 
The principal artists engaged are Mdme. Albani, Miss 
Mary Davies, Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. 
Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. Frederick King, Mr. Brockbank, and 
Mr. Santley. The band and chorus will comprise 850 
performers, and Herr Alberto Randegger will act as 
conductor. The following will be the principal works 
performed :—Tuesday evening, Mendelssohn's “ St, 
Paul ;’ Wednesday morning, Dr. Sullivan's ‘ Martyr of 
Antioch,” and a miscellaneous selection; Wednesday 
evening, Berlioz’s dramatic legend “ Faust ;’ Thursda 
morning, ‘ St, Ursyla,” & sacred cantata componed 
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expressly for the Festival by Mr. F. H. Cowen, and 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Athalie ;’ Thursday evening, an oper- 
atic and ballad concert, including the ‘* Sun Wor- 
shippers,” @ choral ode, composed expressly for the Fes- 
tival by Mr. A. G. Thomas; Friday morning, Handel's 
‘* Messiah ;” and Friday evening an operatic and ballad 
concert, including the ‘‘ Harvest Home,” a symphonic 
poem, composed expressly for the Festival by Mr. 
J. F. Barnett. 








CONCERTS. 


The Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre 
under the able conductorship of Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe, 
form an attractive feature this season. The selections 
played are all that could be expected, due place being 
given to classical music; and the orchestra is as usual 
most full and efficient. A special sourceo attraction is 
Mdlle. Vera Timanoff, the accomplished and brilliant 
pianist. Mr. Crowe is to be congratulated on having 
secured so much of the services of Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling, whose sweet singing is so well known and en- 
joyed. We heard her in particular on Sept. 13 favour the 
audience with ‘“* The Chorister,” by Sullivan, on which 
occasion she received quite an ovation, and was vehe- 
mently encored, as also in ‘‘ The Three Fishers,” both 
of which songs she was good enough to repeat. 
Covent Garden Theatre is rendered brilliant by the 
electric light, the Brush system being that used. The 
Floral Hall is also illuminated by this light, and is very 
well used and appreciated. The music is of ex- 
cellent quality, and carefully rendered; and we 
wish the promoters every success. 

The Weekly Choral Rehearsals of the Brixton 
Choral Society will commence on the 8rd inst., from 
8 to 9.80 p.m., and continue every Monday to May, 1882. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Landa Sion;” Barnett’s ‘ Ancient 
Mariner ;” F. H. Cowen’s“‘ Corsair ;”’ G. A. Macfarren’s 
‘¢ Christmas ;” A. 8. Sullivan’s ‘‘The Martyr of An- 
tioch; "and Handel's “Judas Maccabeus” are in 
course of preparation. We wish Mr. Lemare all 
BUuCcCEesS, 





DRAMA. 


“Tue Cotonen.”—“Is ‘The Colonel’ still on at 
the Prince of Wales’ ?”’ we were asked the other day ; 
and we instantly replied, ‘‘ Why cert’nly, and likely to 
remain so, for many months to come.” English play- 
goers throng to see this play, to laugh at the sensible 
wit, to admire the “ consummate” acting, to appreciate 
the sterling lessons ; and then everybody goes and tells 
everybody else, “* You must see‘ The Colonel.’” If we 
were asked to point ont the features which make it so 
attractive, we should be hard put to it for a reply, 
because it is all attractive. Everybody acts well; and 
much of the success of the piece is no doubt due to the 
excellence of what are usually called the “ minor” 

arts. Miss Sothern, to wit, though she has not a 
eavy part, throws so much spirit into her acting, 
that Nellie, the bright, me girl, full of spirits, 
and thoroughly disgusted with the ‘ consummate ” 
idiots and hypocrites who surround her, becomes an 
important personage. Nothing could be better than 
her intelligent embodiment of the character. Of The 








—— 


Colonel himself, and of the other leading characters, jt 
is unnecessary to speak. The best praise they can get 
is the appreciation of an eager public; and that is for. 
cibly told by the fact that numbers nightly fail to gain 
admission to this charming little theatre. We must 
not forget to say a word of the orchestra, which, though 
small, does excellent work under the direction of My 
P. Bucalossi. 

Tae Purxarmonic Taearre, Istincton.—Under the 
excellent management of Mr. Lawrence, this theatre 
succeeds in drawing a full house nightly. The piece 
now occupying the stage, the legendary drama of 
‘Rip Van Winkle,” has completed its sixtieth night, 
Its success is no doubt due to the masterly acting of 
Mr. J. A. Arnold, who has completely identified himself 
with his réle as the good-tempered, but idle Dutch. 
man, Rip. Miss Marie Lindon filled the part of 
Meenie well in the last act. This theatre is well worth 
a visit. * 

Tse Brrrannta Tueatre, Hoxton.—The entertain. 
ment provided at this house is very varied and 
interesting. The domestic drama, entitled “ Waiting 


for the Verdict,” shows to great advantage on the 


spacidus stage and excellent accessories. Miss Idg 
Morris, the American serio-comic, is very pleasing and 
sings well. The troupe acting under the name of 
‘* Walton’s Whimsicalities ” provoke great laughter by 
their antics. The evening concludes with the Adelphi 
drama, ‘“‘ The Wreck Ashore,” in which the characters 
are well chosen. 

At the Globe Theatre, under the energetic manage- 
ment of Mr. J. Heslop, the “ Cloches de Corneville” has 
been revived with immense success. The scenery and 
decorations are most elaborate, and great care has been 
exercised in putting the piece on the stage. Mr. 
Shiel Barry plays his original part of Gaspard, Mr, 
Wilford Morgan is the Marquis, Mr. Frederic Darrell 
Jean Grenicheux, Mr. James Neville and Mr. James 
Danvers the Bailie and his follower, and Misses Fanny 
Heywood and Irene Verona Germaine and Serpolette, 
The conductor, Mr. E. Goossens, fully proves his 
capacity to hold in hand his excellent orchestra; aud 
there seems no reason why the piece should not have 
another run of a thousand nights. 








THE PIANOFORTE-TEACHER'S GUIDF. 
BY L, PLAIDY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Louis Plaidy (born at Wermsdorf in 1810, died at 
Grimma, near Leipsic, in 1874), known in the early 
part of his life as a violin virtuoso, became eventu- 
ally (from 1842) a successful pianoforte teacher in the 
Leipsic Conservatory of Music for more than twenty 
years. His well-known work, “ Technical Studies," 
is considered a standard guide for pianofo/te students. 
Some of the finest of our pianists of to-day owe much 
of their technical facility to Plaidy’s excellent method 
of teaching. 

The following treatise will be found, by inexpe 
rienced players, or young teachers, a certain 
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towards the acquisition of that solid touch, the pro- 
duction of that full tone, now absolutely necessary in 
the performance of the master-works of pianoforte lite- 
rature. The great improvements in the pianoforte 
action of to-day, demand a much firmer and more 
elastic, as well as a more varied touch, than that 
required by the old pianoforte key-board; and the 
advice given by Plaidy will be found a sure aid to this 
indispensable requisite of the pianist. 
The intelligent student will also find many valuable 
hints and suggestions, relating to his art, in the 
ing pages. 
lg F, R. RITTER. 


First Diviston.—THE TEACHER. 


1.—GENERAL RULES. 


The task of the music-teacher is that of leading his 
pupil up to such a height of artistic insight, as his 
musical capabilities and other intellectual quali- 
fications will enable him to attain to. It is not every 
pupil who may hope to reach the level of artistic re- 
finement; but every one may learn how to appre- 
ciate it to some degree ; and in order to be able to do 
this, the pupil must be rendered familiar with all its 
branches, as far as possible, while his intellectual 
powers must be widened and strengthened, until he 
reaches the degree of knowledge that will enable him 
tocomprehend the meaning of art, from his own point 
of view at least. 

The thoughtful teacher will perceive that his first 
task is to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
his pupil’s musical capacity, and especially his indivi- 
duality. The teacher cannot give a decided direction 
tohis instruction, or place a distinct aim before his 
pupil, until he clearly understands and judges that 
pupil's mental and musical gifts. 

Besides this faculty of judgment, the following 
qualifications are indispensably necessary to a good 
teacher :-— 


1. Liberal musical cultivation, not confined to a 
complete knowledge of all that relates to the 
instrument, but sufficient for the general com- 
prehension of everything within the boundaries 
of musical art. 

2. The power of communicating instruction to others, 
in a clear, simple, and, decided manner. 

3. A rational method, leading speedily to the goal. 

4. Perseverance in the attainment of the goal deter- 
mined upon, 


It must be the teacher’s endeavour, not only to bring 
bis pupil into the right path, but also to watch unceas- 
ingly, lest he should acquire and become confirmed in 
bad habits of playing. He must be firm and decided 
this demands on his pupil. But this firmness must 
ways be united to mild seriousness; nothing is to 





be gained by noise and scolding, least of all from those 
students to whom nature has been sparing in musical 
gifts. 

Such persons, if they take pleasure in their studies, 
and are anxious to learn, must be cautiously treated ; 
and the teacher should never abandon the hope of 
leading them onward, though it may be slowly. Let 
him feel at ease and encouraged ; if the pupil does not 
progress in one direction, let him try another. Though 
quicker and better results of study are obtained from 
the talented pupil, something may finally be gained 
from those less talented persons, who are forced to 
supply what is naturally lacking, by means of industry 
and perseverance. 

Where musical qualifications are positively absent, 
the teacher should decidedly advise the pupil against 
a prosecution of musical studies that are unlikely to 
prove satisfactory either to teacher or student, or 
advantageous to art. 

It is especially requisite, that the teacher should 
consider his vocation a sacred one, an elevated life 
task, lest his pupil should regard it as a something of 
little consequence, mere amusement. He must not 
permit anything less than positive necessity to render 
him unpunctual in giving his lessons; for unpunc. 
tuality in the teacher is, to the assiduous pupil, who 
has prepared his task for the lesson-hour with 
earnestness and industry, an interruption and an 
obstacle; it weakens his interest and zeal in his 
studies, and finally leads him to carelsssness and 
uncertainty in the exercise of his duties as a student. 

On the contrary, the teacher should endeavour, 
through punctual lesson giving, as well as by the care 
and attention which he devotes to his pupil during 
the lesson-hour, and by his instructive observations 
and clear explanation of his requirements, to awaken 
in the student more and more interest for his studies; 
the correct results of instruction can only be obtained 
through interest on both sides, and union between 
teacher and scholar. 

The teacher’s mode of proceeding during the hours 
of lesson-giving, will be an example for the pupil’s 
private study; the teacher must therefore adopt a 
certain plan. Not that he ought to hold fast to a 
few maxims to the prejudice of his pupil, and teach 
according to a pattern; he should possess sufficient 
mental elasticity to yield to the individual peculiarities 
of his pupil, and to alter his method of teaching 
occasionally, without retarding methodical progress. 

If the teacher is determined to make the above 
mentioned requisites his own, and if he really desires 
the welfare and improvement of his pupil, it will be 
impossible for him to regard his vocation as prosaic, 
tiresome, or burdensome, or to pursue it unconscien- 
tiously as so many do; he will rather, convinced of 
the high aim of his profession, endeavour to elevate 
his pupil by the proper use of his own knowledge, and 
thus aid the further progress of art in his own, way. 
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These remarks will show that the teacher who 
endeavours to secure the progress of his pupil with 
all the self-sacrificing affection in his power, is a true 
artist ; it is he whom the student—whether he be- 
comes an executive musician, or only an art-loving 
dilettante—must thank, not only for a correct mecha- 
nical training, but also for correctly planned intel- 
lectual cultivation. 


2.—PARTICULAR RULES AND PRINCIPLES. 

The teacher's first especial duty will be to enable 
his pupil to learn—independently, without outside 
assistance,—a more or less difficult pianoforte com- 
position, suited to his capacity. 

In order to attain this object, the teacher must 
patiently and industriously insist on his pupi!’s study 
and perfect acquirement of the following three points, 
which may be considered as the principal conditions 
of a correct method of playing. 

I. Readiness in reading music at sight, the ca- 
pacity for instantaneously embodying the notes 
of a composition in tones, which capacity of 
course demands complete acquaintance with 
all the necessary musical elements. 

II. Mastery of pianoforte mechanism; the means 
that realize artistic intentions. 

III. Musical interpretation; musical understanding, 
sufficient to render a composition intelligible 
to listeners, in a manner accordant with its 
composer’s meaning. 

What follows will show how Nos. I, and II. may be 
taught in a simple and regular manner, and how the 
interpretation demanded at point III. may be communi- 
cated by the teacher in an agreeable and methodica] 
way. 

The author does not presume that he is teaching 
anything new to experienced masters: his aim is 
rather to point out to the young and striving teacher 
those methods which have practically proven good, and 
thus to enable that teacher to respond to the demands 
of his pupil in as complete a manner as possible. 

A.—THE ELEMENTS. 


If the teacher has to do with a beginner, or with a 
pianist, who has already been badly instructed, he 
ought to commence with the elements, and to make the 
pupil familiar— 

1. With the instrument, its nature, and mechanism ; 

2. With the tones, their height, depth, and the 

manner of producing a short, long, loud, or 
weak tone ; 

3. With the key-board and its division into black 

and white keys ; 

4. With the names, taken from our alphabet, of the 

white keys ; 

5. With the names of the black keys, the signs of 

transposition and their meaning ; 

6. With the division of the key-board into several 

octaves. 





————= 
B.—THE NOTES. 


As soon as the pupil is able to name and strike the 
different keys correctly, regularly and irregularly, the 
teacher must acquaint him with the treble and bas 
clefs, and teach bim the notes in the treble clef, The 
teacher’s manner of proceeding here will hasten or 
delay his pupil’s perfect acquaintance with the notes, 

I recommend the following as a certain method of 
teaching these :— 

The teacher must first explain to his pupil the staff 
the succession of space to line, line to space, and go 
on, and must then describe the manner in which 
the notes ascend and descend, like the white keys 
on the key-board, so that the notes on the staf 
form a correct model of the succession of notes on the 
key-board. When the pupil fully understands this, 
and is quite familiar with the key-board, the teacher 
must direct his attention to the third line of the staff, 
and the corresponding key B, on the board. The 
pupil must now remember this, and, starting from it, 
read the notes, and point to them on the key-board up 
and down. After a little exercise, he will be able to 
name all the lines and spaces on the staff correctly, 
The same method may be employed in teaching the 
names of the ledger or additional lines and notes, 
above and below the staff, 

This method, in itself a very simple one, is desira- 
ble, because it teaches the pupil to find the name of 
the note and its place on the key-board at the same 
time, so that his touch and glance become, so to say, 
one. 


C.—THE VALUE OF THE NOTES. 


The teacher now makes his pupil acquainted with 
the different values of notes of different forms, their 
division into whole, half, and quarter notes, and the 
signification of bars and measures. 

In order to arouse an understanding of and feeling 
for rhythm and measure, little exercises in counting, 
during which the teacher gives a measure, desiring 
the pupil to strike whole, half, or quarter notes ona 
key meanwhile, are to be recommended ; the teacher 
might also play some easy little composition, request 
ing his pupil to count its division, as to time, aloud. 
The pupil cannot too soon contract the habit of count: 
ing aloud and decidedly, neither hurrying nor retarding, 
and pronouncing distinctly; it is the best way of 
avoiding that unclearness and indecision into which 4 
student easily fails if left to himself. 

Though a pupil cannot be expected to count aloud 
at all times, this should always. be done at first 
passages, the complicated construction of which prt 
sents rhythmical difficulties ; and in rapid passage 
that fundamental rhythm which may be called 
skeleton of the tone architecture, should always 
accented. Only when measure and rhythm have be 
come natural to the pupil, and have become the 
ing principles of his playing, has he risen beyond 
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ing aloud. Correct pauses and rests go hand in hand 
with playing in time, and must be equally often 
studied. 

The teacher must here make his pupil acquainted 
with all that is necessary in regard to the different 
kinds of time, as well as the signatures, the major and 
minor keys, the marks of expression, and so on. 
These must be taught gradually, and continually 
returned to in practical use, until all is thoroughly and 
familiarly understood. 


D.— PRACTICAL PLAYING AND THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES THAT LEAD TO IT. 


Besides the necessary musical elements, the teacher 
must make his pupil practically acquainted with the 
finger exercises prescribed He must not keep him 
too exclusively busied with these, however, lest he 
loses his interest in study, but must expect success in 
finger exercise only as a result of much practice. As 
soon as the pupil has got so far in the playing of 
five finger exercises, that he is able to raise each finger, 
and allow it to fall regularly and correctly, so that no 
finger rests too long on the key-board; as soon as he 
is familiar with the simplest scales and chord-passages, 
the teacher must give him, as his first exercises in 
reading at sight, easy little pieces, written for both 
hands in the treble clef. But the teacher should keep 
his pupil as much as possible from playing exercises 
within a compass of five tones ; these are only a hin- 
drance in the way of learning to read notes, as they 
confine the pupil for a long time to notes of the same 
name, and keep him too long busied with the upper 
pat only, as the lower part generally moves in 
parallel octave passages. These exercises, however, 
tan be advantageously made use of afterwards as 
practice in time and counting. It is best that the 
teacher should endeavour, from the beginning, to make 
his pupil an able reader of music at sight, and should 
accustom him to read and look over both clefs at once. 

With this aim, the teacher should often vary the 
exercises and give new things to his pupil, though the 
latter may not be able to play his little pieces correctly 
and without hesitation ; he should rather avoid the 
erfect learning of anything, and should look upon 
the playing of his pupil as a mere exercise in reading. 

Let the teacher remember, that although mechanical 

erity and the capacity of reading well should be 
cultivated together, the former ought always to be a 
lew steps in advance of the latter. 

When the pupil has become an adept in readirg 
totes in the treble clef, he can begin to study the 
bass clef. With this, the teacher can proceed in the 
‘ume manner as in teaching the treble clef. 

As soon as the pupil has attained some facility in 
little exercises written in both clefs, the 
should follow up with an easy set of études. 

the meanwhile, the teacher must insist upon a 





correct position of the hands, timely raising of the 
fingers, a proper movement of the arms, and as correct 
as possible a performance of passages, so that the 
pupil may make a practical use in reading music of 
all that he has learned in finger exercises. Patience 
and perseverance are necessary beyond everything 
here, as the pupil can only be expected to fulfil his 
teacher’s demands by degrees ; while continued and 
industrious study will certainly lead the pupil to the 
goal. 

As soon as the pupil has, by careful practice of 
scales and finger exercises, attained tq some facility 
and certainty in playing executive passages, the 
deacher should give him a pleasing short piece. 
Besides a clear and distinct performance of this, the 
teacher should also require his pupil to observe closely 
the various signs of expression, and should try to 
accustom him to give a correct interpretation. In 
this way, all that has been studied in études, may 
be made use of in pieces, and the pupil's playing will 
gradually acquire artistic finish. 

It is particularly desirable that the advanced pupil 
should play his lessons through for the first time with 
his master, without any previous study of them by 
himself (though it is necessary for the teacher to 
finger them properly beforehand) ; this will be difficult 
for the pupil in the beginning, but it will develope his 
independent faculties of reflection, and assist him 
towards a correct understanding of compositions. 

The more the pupil progresses, the greater should 
be his teacher’s requirements ; though they ought not 
to become unreasonable, so far as to retard the pupil 
when he is unable wholly to overcome the difficulties 
of particular passages. The teacher must remember 
that much is learned through many things, and that in 
the course of study different and similar passages 
perfect each other. The practice of one piece during 
a whole month, sometimes half a year, so advocated 
by some teachers, is mere drill; it only retards 
the scholar, and often spoils his whole method of 
playing. 

The teacher should rather give his pupil a new 
piece from time to time, to study with the greatest 
care and attention to his teacher’s remarks; a piece 
that has been formerly studied, though not perfectly 
mastered, may also be occasionally returned to. In 
the latter case, the pupil will discover, with pleasure, 
that he is now able to overcome with ease the 
difficulties that once seemed unconquerable to him, 
and will thus feel encouraged to still more zealous 
study. 

The advanced pupil must of course devote a portion 
of his hours of practice to playing at sight; for this, 
the teacher ought to select such pieces as hig pupil is 
almost able to play correctly. The pupil should en- 
deavour to play them, if at first in a slower movement 
than that prescribed—almost without hesitation, and 
should take care that in reading his eyes are a little 
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in advance of his fingers. Though a few notes may be 
lost in difficult passages here and there, the pupil 
must patiently practise this exercise, until his eyes 
become gradually accustomed to reading quickly, 
while his fingers attain greater technical dexterity and 
facility in transposing what is read, to the pianoforte 
key-board. Acquaintance with musical literature is 
only to be obtained by playing much at sight. Four- 
hand playing is also a good exercise in sight reading, 
and playing with the accompaniment of another in- 
strument is still better, because the player has then 
more liberty at the key-board, and plays a more in- 
dependent part; playing with an instrument of fuller 
tone, the violin for instance, has often an involuntarily* 
favourable effect on the songful production of tone 
and smoothness in playing. 

The teacher should at the same time try to cultivate 
his pupil’s musical memory, and oblige him to play 
industriously by heart; when the player knows a 
piece by heart, he is much more likely to interpret it 
faithfully, as then, if his recollection and execution of 
the piece are correct, he is not disturbed by any out- 
side influences. And playing before a small circle of 
listeners is also a powerful means of cultivating the 
player and of exciting his individuality. 

If the pupil has a talent for correctly reproducing at 
the pianoforte the things which he has heard, the 
teacher should cherish a gift that is possessed by few. 
But it is rather dangerous to reading at sight; there- 
fore, the teacher should endeavour to cultivate both 
talents in the same degree, lest a sort of naturalism 
develope itself, which will end by transforming the 
pianoforte player into an indifferent practical musician. 

Let the teacher avoid dumb key-boards and other 
dead apparatus, which usually do harm, and lead to 
nothing. Robert Schumann says: “It is no harm 
to try them, if only to discover that they are useless. 
We cannot learn speech from the dumb.” The teacher 
should also see that his pupil practises on a well- 
tuned instrument of good tone and flexible and easy 
action. 

By this method the teacher may lead his pupil 
through persevering study of finger exercises, études, 
and pieces, from easy music to the most difficult. A 
thoughtful teacher will, of course, occasionally make 
necessary changes in his system, but he must always 
keep in sight his determination to make his pupil a 
good prima vista player; for, the more easily he reads 
music, the less time he will be obliged to make use of 
in studying his exercises. 

The standard, however, which the teacher should 
employ in judging of his pupil’s advancement, is the 
brevity of the time he needs to learn a piece suited to 
his capacity, rather than his power of overcoming 
increasing mechanical difficulties, which, in proportion 
to the benefit gained from them, consume too much 
time to be really profitable. i 
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Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. By Taows 
Tusser. Edited for the English Dialect Society 
by W. Payne and Sipney J. Henrracz, B.A, 
London: Triibner and Co. 










Se ee ti ek 










The Editors deserve all possible praise for the care 
and trouble they have taken to present to modem 
readers the works of an ancient worthy, whose name is 
familiar to many who know not for why. Constant 
reference is made to his name, and his books and 
sayings have been quoted time after time ; but very fey y 
are acquainted with his life and times. As he wa P 
brought up as a chorister this reprint of his work may kn 
not be without interest for those who read The Orchestra; ll 
and as it is possible that mankind may have benefited bi 
by his enterprise, some account of him may kk th 
acceptable to the general reader who desires to be ™ 
made acquainted with an unregarded benefactor. For fe 
these reasons a detailed review of the publication of ap 
the English Dialect Society is assigned a place in these de 
columns. ; Tu 
If that man may be accounted a public benefactor Po 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only one pro 
sprung before, then, surely, he who taught his oot 
neighbours how to cultivate ‘‘ the better bread-staf” boo 
in lands hitherto supposed to be fit only “ for grain of ” 
lesser worth,” might also lay claim to a certain amount _ 
of consideration. Such a man was Thomas Tusser, Ens 
chorister, courtier, poet, farmer, and singing man of er 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and fie °° 
Elizabeth. He tells us in his own words with respect Jim °°” 
to this matter :— a 
‘In Brantham, where rie but no barlie did growe, of g 
Good barlie I had, as a meany did knowe. creed 
Five seame ot an aker I tuely was paid, and 
For thirtie lode muck of each aker so laid.” plant 
“In Suffolk againe where as wheat nener grew, apoth 
Good husbandrie vsed, good wheat land I knew: of wh 
This proverb experience long ago gaue, 
That nothing who practiseth nothing shall haue. on 
The village of Brantham in Suffolk is about a mil Tord 
and a half from Manningtree; and the field whet book 





barley was first planted by Tusser, more than three 
hundred years ago, is still pointed out by local tradition 
Few, if any, of the folk in the neighbourhood know the 
name of him who was distinctly a benefactor to lis 
race ; and only a few beyond the county know anything 
of his life and labours. His particulars concemilf 
himself are told in one of his poems contained in bs 
book, ‘Imprinted at London, by Henrie Da 
dwelling in Paternoster Row, at the signe of | 
Starre, 1580,” entitled: “ Fiue hundred pointes 

good Husbandrie, as well for the Champion, o 
Countrie, as also for the woodland, or seu 
in euerie month with Huswiferie, co 
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with divers other lessons, as a diet for the fermer, of 
the properties of winds, planets, hops, herbes, bees, and 
, approued remedies for sheepe and cattle, with many 
other matters both profitable and not unpleasant to 





: the Reader. Also a table of husbandrie at the 
beginning of the booke: and another of huswiferie at 
the end: for the better and easier finding of any 

? matter contained in the same. Newly set foorth by 

a Thomas Tusser, gentleman, seruant to the Honorable 

iy Lorde Paget of Beaudesert.” 

2 The original edition of this work was issued in the 

. year 1557, under the title of ‘*A Hundred Good 

sal Pointes of Husbandrie,” the only one copy of which 

va known to exist is preserved in the British Museum 
my library. Several editions were subsequently reprinted, 
ms but very few are in a perfect or unmutilated state; for 

ws the valuable information the book contained made ii a 

bs work to which reference was constantly made, and the 

dy frequent thumbing it obtained, while testifying to the 

Ie appreciation in which it was held, also tended to 

he destroy it. Southey, who reprinted the greater part of 

sae Tusser’s book in his collection of ‘‘ Early English 
Poets,” relates of Lord Molesworth that, having 
act proposed in 1723 that a school of husbandry should be 

i - set up in every county, he advised that ‘‘ Tusser’s old 

; hia book of husbandry should be taught to the boys, to 

on read, to copy, and to get by heart.’’ Southey further 

ae considered it to be ‘the most curious book in the 
shen English language.” The edition now before us is in 
i every way worthy to place before modern readers. The 

- i poems or rhymed verses, catalogues, all the weather- 

paons signs, all farm and field work, all farmer’s duties, with 


many peculiar wise saws under the second heads of the 
nonths, gives a quaint medley of household rhymes, 
of good and bad neighbours, religious maxims and 
creeds, and valuable information concerning the rules 
amd order of household matters, with descriptions of 
plants “ fit for physyke,” godly counsels and moral 
apothegms. Under all this, as the basis or ground out 
of which spring so many ‘ faire weedes and floures,” 
there are several things which tell of the method of life, 
thought and purpose of a good citizen of the time. 
For this insight into ancient manners and ways, the 
bock is additionally valuable. Tusser tells us in his 
om peculiar verse and diction the particulars of his 
history; and they form an almost complete personal 
Hieture of manners three hundred years ago, not 
worthy of present consideration. 

He was born at Rivenhall near Witham in Essex, 
tout the year 1525. Southey, in the Collection 
Hierred to above, says 1520; Warton, in his “ History 
English Poetry,” gives 1528 as the date of his birth ; 
ul Dr, Mavor places it in 1515, having as his 
uwhority the date inscribed ona tablet in Manningtree 
urch, where he is said to have been sixty-five years 
tt the time of his death in 1580. Internal 
Henee in his own account of himself would point to 
dale 1525 as most consistent with probability. 






















































































He was sent to the Long School at Wallingford, in 
Berkshire, while “ yet but young,” despite the tears of 
his mother; and in that ancient Collegiate establish- 
ment, which was dissolved in 1549, his life was 
anything but cheerful or pleasant. 


‘*O painefuil time, for euery crime, 
What toesid eares, like baited beares!” 


Not only was the discipline hard, but his treatment 
was equally severe in other respects : 
‘“ What robes, how bare! What College fare! 
What bread, how stale! What pennie ale! 


Then, Wallingford, how wert thou abhord 
Of sillie boies !” 


It may be assumed that he was at Wallingford from 
his seventh to his tenth year, learning such skill in the 
art of plain-song and prick-song* as was then taught. 

We may also infer that he had gained a certain 
amount of skill in singing, and was possessed of a good 
voice; for it appears that he was ‘impressed ” from 
Wallingford by certain commissioners who were em- 
powered by “ placards”’ or warrants to visit the several 
choirs, and take such children ‘as they thought fit for 
the King’s Chapel.” These ‘“ Sondrie men,” who had 
this power, were sufficiently versed in music to know 
whether the boys they impressed were likely to serve 
for their purpose. In fact, many who held these 
commissions were “ Masters of the Children”’ to the 
Royal Chapels, and therefore took care to choose such 
as would be ready for work at once, and so save them- 
selves much of the drudgery of training. 

The supposition that young Tusser had a good voice 
may be further strengthened by his own words : 


‘The better brest, the lesser rest, 
To serve the Queene, now there, now heere.” 


The word “ brest” here means voice, the term was 
commonly so used at the period he wrote. In Ascham’s 
Toxophilite we read : 


‘‘Trulye two degrees of men, which have the highest offices 
under the Kinge in all the realme, shall greatly lack the use of 
singinge, preachers and lawyers, because they shall not, withoute 
this, be able to rule their breastes for everye purpose.” 

Shakespeare, in his ‘Twelfth Night,” Act II., Scene 
8, in speaking of one singing, makes Aguecheek say : 

‘« By my troth, the fool has an excellent breast.” 
And in Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, who founded 
Stoke College in Suffolk, there is the following pro- 
Vision : 


“Of which said queristers, after their breasts are changed 
(their voices broke) we will the most apt of wit and capacity be 
holpen with exhibition of forty shillings.” 


(To be Continued.) 





* Plain song was the ordinary “ use’”’ employed in singing the 
Responses and Canticles, which until very recently was always 
acquired by tradition in nearly every Cathedral in the Kingdom. 
Prick-song was music written or pricked down, 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF CERTAIN 
MUSICAL IDIOMS AND EXPRESSIONS. 


The following paragraphs are selected from an ex- 
cellent Paper read during the last Session of the 
Musical Association, by E. H. Turpin, Esq., the ac- 
complished Editor of the Musical Standard :— 


It seems to me that the musical student would 
gain strength and melodic character, with a sort of 
concentrated expressive power, by studying carefully 
the different bearings, so to speak, of the ancient scale 
forms. When a man, no less than Beethoven himself, 
has shown such instinctive melody action, and adopted, 
to give one instance, the scale-outline and pivot note 
of the Hypo-Ionian mode, as in the theme of the last 
movement of the Ninth Symphony, and brought 
forward the desire to employ practically a varicty of 
seale-centres by placing his second subjects in the 
mediant and sub-mediant, the musical student may 
surely turn again with advantage to the inspection of 
the old scale forms, built up as they are upon the 
natural process of speech, which prompts the rise and 
fall of the speaker's voice from some medium centre- 
tone. Very likely the old scale system took its first 
principles from the semi-musical expression of poetical 
accents, Even now we note that the variations of tone 
employed by an expressive reader or speaker indicate 
real melody. When, about 1580, the attempted 


restoration of Greek art was brought about in Venice, 
the revival of a Greek tragedy was accompanied by the 
introduction of a sort of chanted recitation, presumably 
an early form of melody, which led to the invention, or 
rather adoption, of the recitative in modern music. 


Starting from the slight inflections of the speaking 
voice, a prevailing characteristic of ancient tune was 
the generally conjunct nature of the intervals em- 
loyed. The giant Beethoven, who gathered up musical 
orms and idioms with such a strong hand, again in- 
structs us profitably, by the large employment of 
diatonic conjunct intervals in many of his noblest 
and albeit most original melodies. Similar testimony 
in the same direction can be found in the works of all 
good masters. 
* * * x * 
Some indication of the instinctive approach of 
harmony may be found in the gradually increasing 
tendency to employ in the early musical idioms such 
intervals as denote harmonic sympathy, as thirds and 
fifths. The interval of the sixth, both major and minor, 
can be found in use at a comparatively early period, 
but first used apparently to cover gracefully the rise or 
fall to a fifth, as G ascending to E and returning to D, 
and © falling to E to return to F—progressions at 
once suggestive of related harmonies. The rise of the 
minor seventh was, somewhat nearer modern times, 
similarly employed ; as G rising to F and returning to 
E. The expressive interval of the minor sixth, 
especially as employed in the minor mode rising from 
the key-note, first used probably in descent, and 
previously indicated by the intermediate notes being 
filled in conjunctly, has been effectively employed b 
composers from about the secoud half of the sixteent 
century. Even the rarely satisfactory intervals of the 
major seventh and ninth can be noted in instrumental 
music of the same period. é : 
* * * 


It is curious to note that while the speed at which 


——— 
chord roots can b2 realized, and pace at wh; 
pulsation beat travels, do not pats aun 
obedience to some apparently universal law which 
regulates the receptive power of the mind in accorday, 
with the breadth and depth of the impressions ot 
sented, all the great transition periods of the art oa 
been characterised by a change in the notation as e 
gards time measurements. Thus the black, goljg. 
looking notes of the Plain-Song period were succeeded 
by the open breves, semibreves, and minims of the cop. 
trapuntal epoch ; these being followed by the generg| 
use in the seventeenth century and onwards of the 
black crotchets and notes of smaller value; and the 
revived interest in church music has led to the retury 
of certain alla breve measures. So the pulsation beat 
the real test and centre of all time measurements, {has 
been variously expressed by the breve of Plain-Chant 
the minim, the crotchet, and to some extent by the 
quaver, without much deviation in its pace ; even the 
different rates of what may almost be called artificial 
speed, from adagio to presto, are only to be successfully 
employed by the composer who knows how to respect 
the not-to-be-disturbed procession of harmonic roots, 
and the somewhat more active ordinary pulsations, 
Though the perpendicular method of distributing 
harmonic combinations is regarded as comparatively 
modern, and its employment opened out the way to a 
more complete expression of picturesque and dramatic 
impulses, many such effects had been anticipated during 
the period when the horizontal-harmony we distinguish 
as counterpoint hardly permitted such tone blows and 
touches as now express surprise, fear, doubt, and 
other mental phenomena. Nevertheless, we find that 
Palestrina, by the employment of long-drawn harmonies, 
succeeded, in his setting of that portion of the Roman 
Office for good Friday known ag the “ Reproaches,” in 
creating in music the temperament of long-suffering 
patience. At the same period, a setting of the “ Pas- 
sion” by Vittoria, in which different singers sustain in 
Plain-Song the different characters including the 
Evangelist as historian and the choir representing the 
people, displays such sharply defined exclamatory 
idioms of harmony, as we find in Bach's setting later, 
to such cries as ‘ Barabbas!’’ and “ Crucify Him!" 
The conjunction of the diatonic and chromatic genera 
in the modern scale system, and a more thorough 
penetration into the depths of harmony, naturally led 
to large additions being made to the comparatively 
limited harmonic resources of the earlier writers, 
to the formation of a new dogma, vital to the interests 
of dramatic expressions, the creation of given types 
feeling by a larger use of the upper harmonic § 
by augmented and diminished chords, and by discords 
formed of extended, contracted, or displaced 
elements. 
* * ” * * 

The value of musical idioms, like those of a verbal 
language, is to be estimated in ratio to the 
of their expression, and in proportion to the large 
and not the smallest, number of their uses. 
cohesion of word or tone particles is the moving spring 
of idiomatic power ; consequently the composer ™ 
seek to adjust, and not to dissever, tone re 
How greatly and completely Beethoven understood 
power and the never-to-be-exhausted depth of the grest 
idioms clustered in everlasting strength and freshness 





|round the natural harmonic system ! Tt would sea 
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to look at his melodies and effects, and at the best 
efforts of all composers, that the finest flowers and 
iowels of the art are ever lying close at our feet; and 
that genius is less the faculty of soaring into remote 
regions than it is the microscopic power of picking out 
the flowers and jewels ordinary mortals look too far 
away for. To be a composer of great strength great 
humility is therefore very necessary ; he must regard 
himself perhaps more as an agent in a great and 
mysterious economy than as a creator. He must learn 
to accept idioms as the wings of thought. The vain 
ambition to be original only will defeat itself. But, 
granting its success is secured, invention of material is 
not: necessarily the expression of thought. One may 
invent, and yet not compose. On the other hand, he 
who knows the depth and strength of universal idioms 
will, with the constant practice necessary in the 
manipulation of our distinct tone-language, learn to 
express the strongest thoughts by the readiest means; 
and he is a king of tone-thought producers. The true 
artist, too, must be cosmopolitan in his instincts, and 
gather his idioms and expressions from all schools and 
periods. Surely he may gain much of that simple 
strength which characterises all great art-work, as it 
touches all hearts, from the study of those primary 
musical impulses which can be proved to have done 
their work equally well at all periods of the art. 








NOTES. 





During the recent visit of the Court to Edinburgh, the Princess 
Beatrice and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh visited the 
Music Class-room. They were conducted {through the Museum of 
Musical Instruments and other curiosities by Sir Herbert Oakeley 
Mus. Doc., the Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh. 
fn the Class-room the following selection was played :—Chorale 
and Fugue (Bach); “ Nightingale’? Chorus (Solomon), Gavotte 
(Otho), (Handel); Adagio (Sestett), (Beethoven); Andante 
Religioso, Organ Sonata, No. VI. (Mendelssohn); Motivo Sym- 
phony, No, XII. (Pleyel) ; Festival March, ‘‘ Edinburgh,’ dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh (Oakeley). The 
Princess Beatrice was pleased to try the fine organ of which the 
bnilding is possessed, and accepted a large photograph of the 
instrument. 





The correspondence columns of our contemporary The Fountain 
have recently been occupied with a discussion as to the advisa- 
bility of giving frequent week-day recitals on the organ belonging 
tothe City Temple. We think that recitals could be given with 
Mivantage oftener than at present. They would certainly be 
tajoyed by all lovers of organ music. It seemsa pity that such an 
pensive instrument as the organ should in so many cases lie 
idle the best part of its time from a false notion entertained by a 
fey narrow-minded people, that an arrangement of the kind 
Mrocated would destroy the sanctity of the place of worship. To 
wr mind good music has always somewhat of worship in it, and 
there are compositions bequeathed to us by former generations, 
wean scarcely be listened to without exciting awe and insen- 
tibly leading the mind up to higher thoughts and grander aims. 
Wohope Mr. Minshall may be induced to try again his experiment 
df five years ago. 

The organ recitals at the Angell Town Institution, Gresham 
Toad, Brixton, commence for the season on the Ist inst. The 
i for the month are, October 1st, Mr. E. H. Turpin; 8th, 
e eimPhrey Stark; 15th, Mr. Eyre; 22nd, Mr. Bradley; 29th, 

:J. Sawyer. The building has been entirely re-decorated 


Season, and many additions have been made for the 
Wulort of visitors, 














Herr Oppenheim, of Berlin, is publishing an excellent Liand 
lexikon der Tonkunst, by Dr. August Reissmann, the object of 
which is to give full and complete information on all matters con- 
nected with the theory and practice of music. We hope to review 
the first number in our next. It is to be completed in eighteen 
monthly parts. The first number goes as far as ‘“‘ Bach, Wilhelm 
Friedemann,” and includes not only biographies, but many articles 
on practical matters. 





It is rumoured that Adelina Patti intends to retire from public 
life after her American tour, and that the next season at Covent 


Garden will be her farewell in opera, as well as that of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, 





It is said that during the visit of the Theodore Thomas orchestra 
to Montreal, the annual invasion of the city by the so-called 
Canada fly became a matter of serious annoyance. This year, 
being more numerous than ever before, they succeeded in obliterat- 
ing the score so that the musicians were unable at times to see 
the notes. They invaded the sanctity of the fiddles, filled up the 
horns, choked the bassoons, insinuated themselves under the keys 
of oboes and clarionets, and at one time utterly ruined a beautiful 
fiute solo by perching at a critical moment immediately over the 
embouchure of the first flute, tickling the nose andymoustache of 
the disconcerted player. 

Carl Woudra (aged thirteen years), of the Conservatoire at 
Vienna, is about to come forward as a boy violinist. His playing 
is said to be of the highest order. 

Mr. Frederic Archer has returned from his American tour, and 
goes to Paris to fulfill engagements there. He then returns to Eng- 


land again, after which he will visit Germany on a short artistic 
tour. 








Another Musical Paper is to be started at Liverpool, and will be 
called The Brass-band News. 

Italians have a quick ear for music—altogether too quick for 
foreigners who go to the opera at Milan or Naples. After a new 
opera one hears passage after passage hummed on every side as he 
leaves the theatre, and during the performance those who have 
good ears have the habit of keeping up with all the singers. A 
Dutch botanist, who was very fond of music, chanced to have one 
of these humming-birds sitting next to him at the opera in Milan. 
How to make him cease the humming he knew not. It wasa 
delicate thing. At last he had a plan. As soon as the tenor 
entered and began his grand scene the botanist began to fidget, 
and exclaimed, now and then, ‘‘ What a nuisance!” ‘‘ What's a 
nuisance ?” said the hummer, looking daggers at the Dutchman. 
‘‘That tenor,” quietly answered his companion. ‘ He has sucha 
loud voice that he quite prevents my hearing you!” The hummer 
was silent for the rest of the evening.—Church’s Musical Visitor. 





Our Leipzig contemporary, the Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentbau, 
says that Herr: Xaver Scharwenka has been appointed pianist to 
the Emperor of Austria. 





Reeves’ Musical Directory for 1882, will be published December 
next. A specinl chapter will be devoted to ‘The Three Years’ 
System iu its Legal Aspects,” by W. C. A. Blew, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. The publisher is devoting special care to secure a large 
body of correct information. 


oem 

The right of publication of the original Italian and Mr. Barrett's 
English version of Balfe’s opera, ‘‘ The Painter of Antwerp,” which 
Mr. Carl Rosa has arranged to produce during his season of 
English opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre about February next, has 
been purchased by Messrs. Cramer and Co. The work abounds in 
melody of that ear-taking character for which Balfe’s name was 
and is famous. , 
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Sr. James’s Haru.—Monday Popular Concerts.—The twenty- 
fourth season (1881-2), commences on the 31st inst. The concerts 
will take place as follows, viz. :—Monday, October 31, November 7, 
14, 21,28; December 5, 12, 1881 ; January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; February 
6, 13, 20,27; March 6,13, 20, 27; April 8, 1882. The Saturday 
Popular Concerts, (Twenty morning performances) will be given 
as follows, viz.:—Saturday, November 5, 12, 19, 26; December 
8, 10, 17 1881; January 7, 14, 21, 28; February 4, 11, 18, 25; 
March 4, 11, 18, 25; April 1, 1882. Mdme. Norman-Neruda will 
be the violinist on Monday evenings, October 31, November 
7, 14, 21, and 28; also on Saturday afternoons, November 5, 12, 
19, and 26. Malle. Janotha will be the pianist on Monday 
evenings, October 31, November 7 and 14; also on Saturday 
afternoons, November 5 and 12. Signor Piatti will hold the post 
of first violoncello on all occasions; Herr L. Ries that of second 
violin; Herr L. Straus or M. Zerbini will play viola ; Mr. Zerbini 
officiating as accompanist for the whole season. Mr. Santley 
will be vocalist on Saturday afterndon, November 5. A repetition 
of Berlioz’s “Faust” will be given on Saturday evening, 
November 26. Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Pyatt, 
and Mr. Santley are the principals engaged ; the band and chorus 
will consist of 300 performers. Conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé. 





The large sum bequeathed by Rossini for the founding of an 
asylum to be exclusively devoted to aged musicians in straitened 
circumstances appears at length to be in a way to produce some 
visible result. Under the will of the popular composer and 
musician, Musard, who died last year, a sum of 100,000 francs, 
destined to be applied in aid of this object, has come into the 
hands of the Prefect of the Seine, and the common fund is to be 
applied to the construction of the proposed asylum, for which a 
site is to be purchased in the environs of Paris. 





The reputed cure of certain forms of disease by the aid of 
music is not new. Every one will call to mind the Scriptural case 
of David and Saul. A M. Bondet has, it is said, succeeded in 
curing neuralgia by means of tuning-fork vibrations. A tuning- 
fork is kept in motion by an electro-magnet, and the vibrations are 
communicated to the skin by means of a rod of wood. The effect 
is anesthetic. We shall await further particulars with interest. 
If the cure is bond-fide, the subject is worthy of the greatest con- 
sideration. 





The amalgamated Italian opera scheme in London has been 
temporarily abandoned. The following circular has been issued :— 
**In consequence of the lateness of the season and the fact that 
an insufficient amount had been subscribed to obtain a quotation 
on the Stock Exchange, the scheme for the amalgamation of the 
two Italian opera houses here has been temporarily suspended, 
and the money will be returned to the subscribers. The issue of 
of shares will be deferred until the autumn. 





Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, ‘ Patience,” is 
shortly to be performed at Boston. ‘ Billee Taylor” is now meeting 
with great success there, 





The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will be resumed early 
this month. 





Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht” has recently been performed 
in Rome for the first time, and was warmly received. 


Emma Thursby has been singing with her usual success in 
Copenhagen. 


oo 


A large congregation assembled at St. Sepulchre, Holborn 
Viaduct, on Thursday evening, the 22nd ult., on the occasion of a 
Harvest Thanksgiving Service, when Weber’s Jubilee Cantata was 


—_——...., 











Mr. Loaring, organist of the church, Mr. J. C, Martin, sub. 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, presiding at the organ, The 
Vicar preached the sermon. 













Herr Fredrich Wagner, of Dresden, who twenty-five years agg 
effected improvements in the trumpet which enabled it to be used 
as 2 solo as well as an orchestral instrument, has recently made 
further alterations. The number of ventils has been increased from 
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three to five, extending the compass of the trumpet both aboys 
and below. 
Heinrich Hofmann has nearly completed his opera, “ Willian 
of Orange,” which will be published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel of fi 
Leipzig. b 
6 
Frau Sachse-Hofmeister is studying at Leipzig, under Wagner, \ 
the réles of Senta in ‘* Lohengrin,” and Elsa in “ Der Fliegende k 
Hollander,” preparatory to her appearance at the Berlin Opers T 
House. G 
At the termination of her engagement at the Promenais fa 
Concerts Mdlle. Vera Timanoff goes to St. Petersburg for the ap 
winter. F 
Pea Y! th 
A new opera, ‘ Velleda,” by C. Lessepreu, is to be brought out the 
at Covent Garden next season. Patti and Nicolini are to take the Po 
leading parts. * 
Strauss’ latest opera, ‘‘ Der Lustige Krieg,” will be produced at ~ 
Vienna in November next. “3 
’ euas bo the 
M. Arthur Pougin is writing a series of articles in Le by 
Ménestrel on the life and works of Cherubini. on 
firs! 
EastBourne.—Mr. Julian Adams’s concerts here have been Orne 
largely attended and very successful according to the local papers, = 
Mr. Adams conducted with great skill and vigour throughout, The 
without. a note of music before him, and has made a great art 
impression on the Eastbourne public. - 
in 
the ¢ 
“Tae Licuts o’ Lonpox.”—In answer to inquiries, Mr, Sims Pron 
writes as follows :—‘‘ The true story of the manuscript of‘ The ither 
Lights o’ London’ is this. Two years ago I had the first fouracts tect 
roughed out and quite fit for reading. I read them to Mr. Gooch, “4 
who was then manager of the Princess’s; but he did not accept Fun 
the play, or tell me to get on with it. Neither did he say le Miss 
wouldn’t have it; but he didn’t. I then went to the Mesm. Woo 
Gatti, lessees of the Adelphi, and said I had a drama I shouli musi 
like to read to them. ‘Very sorry. Can’t hear it,’ was the = 
answer, ‘All engagements complete.’ I then wrote to Mess. 8 siz 
Holt and Wilmot, who had:the Duke’s Theatre. Same answer; eneor 
wouldn’t even hear of it. I tried then to get at the Olympie band 
people, but couldn’t. Everybody was extremely polite, bit pPoi 
nobody would hear my drama read, or have anything to do with ue 
it. Of course after Mr. Wilson Barrett some months ago heatl for th 
my rough manuscript read and accepted it, I worked very bari st ing wi 
it, and elaborated and polished it; but, so far as the first for Vhich 
acts are concerned, the ideas, the situations, and much of tht Mil 
dialogue are practically what for nearly two years no manag Sint 
would look at.” The play is a decided hit, and wo wish # HMM yi). 
genuine success. These 
iary 
Herr Emil Benhke will deliver the first lecture of the soi HME 
(in connection with the North West London School of Musit) @ tnd ae 
“The Human Voice: Its Mechanism and Management.” This Rete 
lecture will ocer:py two evenings, viz., Monday, Oct. 8 and Oct I Daily. 
at Holloway Hall, N.; at Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill, Ta that th 
Oct 6 and Oct 13; at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, St. Joba = - 








performed by a choir of upwards of seventy voices, conducted by 


Wood, Friday, Oct. 7 and Oct. 14. Commence at 8 pa 
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PROVINCIAL. 





A French Musical Competition has been held at Brighton for In- 
stramental and Choral bodies. Each Choral Society sang two 

jeces, One secular, of their own choice, the sacred work sung being 
“Q Salutaris.” Amongst the jurors were Sir George Elvey, Mr. F. 
H. Cowen, Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Randegger, &c. The prizes 
were distributed by the Mayor to the following Societies :— 
Chartres, Mantes, Fontenoy, Sous-Bois, St. Cyr-sur-Marne, Outar- 
ville, Monthlery, L’Isle Adam, Muido, and some dozen others. 
The proceedings terminated by a conversazione in the Royal 
Pavilion and an illumination of the grounds. 


At the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on -he 19th ult., was produced 
for the first time in England a new comic opera, ‘* La Mascotte,” 
by M. Audran, which was originally brought out at the Paris 
Gymnase. The English version, which has been executed by 
Messrs. Farnie and Reece, was performed by a London company, 
who will shortly transfer it to the Royalty. The reception was so 
favourable as to furnish a good augury for the success of the piece. 
The principal parts were sustained by Mr. Lionel Brough, M. 
Gaillard, and Miss Violet Cameron. 


Liverroot.—Seldom has a theatre been opened under more 
favourable auspices and with greater promise of success than was 
apparent at the Royal Court Theatre on Saturday, Sept. 10th, 
when Mr. R. B. Bainbridge commenced his managerial career in 
Liverpool. The old Amphitheatre, from whose ashes, as it were, 
the new theatre has arisen was, despite all its vicissitudes, and 
they were numerous enough in all conscience, an undeniably 
popular house, and if Saturday night at the new house be any 
criterion it promises to be equally as popular as its predecessor. 
The house was crammed in every part, and there was a general 
concensus of opinion that the new theatre was one of the hand- 
somest and the most comfortable places of amusement possible. 
“The Lancashire Witches; or, King Jamie's Frolic,” with which 
the theatre was opened, is a light opera in three acts, written 
by Mr. R. T. Gunton, the music veing composed by Mr. F. 
Stanislaus, who has long been favourably known as a song 
composer, and also a successful chef d’orchestre. This opera was 
first produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, but until this 
occasion never travelled any further. For a comic opera there is 
nothing in it very taking or catching, but where the music rises 
above the commonplace it is good, solid English composition. 
The scoring is musicianly, and shows a thorough knowledge of the 
artof orchestration. The plot hinges upon the frolics of King 
James the First, who in the disguise of a Scotch traveller gets 
into sundry scrapes. This character was well represented by 
the old favourite, Mr. Aynsley Cook, if we except his rather mixed 
pronunciation of the Scottish vernacular. His two solos, ‘‘ On the 
ither side o’ Tweed,” in the first act, and the serenade in fhe 
second, were well given. Miss Loseby (Alizon) has much improved, 
but she is more suited to burlesque than comic opera, and Mr, T. 
F, Doyle (Hopkins) was perhaps rather too pantomimic. Mr. 
Fumeaux Cook as Sir Ralph Aston acted and sang well, while 
Miss Alice Cook seored a great success as Mrs, Nutter, and Mr. 
Woodfield did fairly well as Richard Aston. The first act is, 
musically, decidedly tho best, and contains some good concerted 
numbers, buf the two following acts fall off considerably. The 
Work had evidently been thoroughly rehearsed, and went without 
‘single hitch, several of the more prominent numbers being 
teored. The chorus is made up of young fresh voices, and the 
band has been carefully selected, while the scenery and stage 
§ppointments were aJl that the most fastidious could wish. The 
Composer conducted, and was called before the curtain, as were 
dthers of the officials of the new theatre, loud calls being made 
for the lessee and manager, Mr. R. B. Bainbridge, who on appear- 
Ing was received with vociferous applause. The three scenes in 
Vhich the action of the opera takes place, Whalley Abbey, Pendle- 

» and Hoghton Towers, were most artistic specimens of scenic 
art and Stage setting. The costumes were particularly bright and 
monious as to colour, novel in design and rich in material, 
hile the accessories were complete even to the smallest detail. 
tse parts will be alternated by Mdme. Cave-Ashton and Mr. 
y¥ Walsham assuming the réles played by Miss Loseby and 
oodtield. This opera is to be succeeded by a new romantic 
- “The King’s Dragoons,” written by Mr. J. Wilton Jones, 
companied by Mr. John Crook. 


Referring to the recent Musical Festival at Leeds, the Leeds 
ily News says:—It is a singular and almost inexplicable fact 
ah Leeds Musical Festivals, splendid and successful as they 
edhe ae both from an artistic and pecuniary point of view, 

all but ruined, or at least stopped the running of all the 









local societies and concert givers. The Philharmonic Society, 
which at first received so much support, is beginning a downward 
career, and its last season was certainly not a great success from 
any point of view. The grand old Madrigal Society's operations 
have been suspended in consequence of the serious debt incurred 
by the too spirited production of Costa’s “ Eli ;” the sturdy old 
Choral Society, with its two oratorios and its half-a dozen ancient 
glees, gave up the ghost long ago; two or three small musical 
societies are struggling hard for an existence, and as yet nota 
single concert of any importance has been announced, or is likely 
to be given—such is the dread entrepreneurs have of seeing the 
seats in the Town Hall half filled, and their pockets emptied for 
lack of support. And yet we possess all the materiel for establish- 
ing splendid musical associations for the cultivation and 
performance of both vocal and instrumental music. But no one 
takes the matter up, and the leading musicians are of course tired 
of losing their money. It is a pity the Musical Festival 
Committee should consider their work at an end when they 
announce their gains, put away a reserved fund, and lock up their 
secrets and cash together. This is a sorry state of things for the 
fifth city in the United Kingdom—but it is nevertheless true. 








THAT AMATEUR FLUTE. 


Hear the fluter with his flute— 
Silver flute ; 
Oh, what a world of wailing is 
Awakened by its toot! 
How it demi-semiquavers on the maddened 
Air of night. 
And defieth all endeavours to escape the sound 
Or sight 
Of the flute, flute, flute, 
With its tootle, tootle, toot, 
With reiterated tootings, of exasperated toots 
The long protracted tooting of most 
Agonizing toots 
Of the flute, flute, flute, fiute, 
Flute, flute, flute, 
And the wheezings and the spit- 
Tings of its toots. 
Should he get that other flute— 
Golden flute ; 
Oh! what a deeper anguish 
Will its presence institute ! 
How his eyes to heaven he'll raise 
As he plays 
All the days ; 
How he’ll stop us on our ways 
With its praise, 
And think we ought to listen and expect us 
To be mute, 
Who would rather have the earache than the 
Music of the flute 
And the tootings of its toot, 
Of the toots wherein he tootelists his 
Agonizing toot 
On the flute, fluit, floote, 
Phlute-phlewt-phlewght-pblooght, 
And the tootle-tootle-tooting of its toot. 
—Quiz, in Braniard’s Musical World. 








American Onoans.—The following will show how our cousins 
regard the mania for multiplying the hideous noises which the 
ordinary harmonium and American organs produce, The Great Dead 
Beat-hoven Organ, price 25 dollars, shipped on one month’s trial. 
But if it is not satisfactory you will have to fight to get your money 
back. Forty-eight stops, including Triangle, Whistle, Jews harp, 
Ocarina, Banjo, Guitar, Bass, Viol, Tom-tom, Hurdy-gurdy, Bag- 
pipe, Zither, Steam Whistle, Saw File, Pig-under-a-gate, and Fog 
Horn, Any number of additional stops will be supplied to order 
without extra charge. The Great Dead Beat-hoven Organ also 
includes an Eight-Day Clock, Hot and Cold Water Bath, Liver 
Pad, Sewer-Gas Pipe (and other modern and sanitary improve- 
ments and conveniences), Meat Safe, Refrigerator, Rat Trap, 
Churn, Sausage Machine, and Double-acting Meter to measure the 
amount of wind I put in this organ, and the amount of music the 
purchaser can get out of it, and to show the disproportion between 
the two. Order only of Me, as all other Manufacturers are Frauds, 
a aaa and Robbers.—Champion Truth-Teller, Washington, 

. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Institution known as the Royal Polytechnic was closed on 
the 10th of Sept. last. The bnilding was first opened on the 
6th August, 1838, including among its supporters Professor 
Wheatstone, Dr. Babbage, Drs. Arnot, Steward, and Leighton, 
Sir Martin Shee (then President of the Royal Academy), David 
Wilkie, R.A., and many others. The Institution possessed the 
largest plate-machine driven by steam power ever constructed to 
produce frictional electricity, and the tremendous induction coil 
produced by Professor Pepper and Mr, Apps likewise was the largest 
ever made ; but latterly the scientific departments were gradually 
replaced by musical entertainments and attractions of an amusing 
kind. The accident to the staircase in 1857 caused the liquidation 
of the affairs of the first Company. The best days were those 
when Professor Pepper hai the management, and exhibited his 
famous Ghost, the house being crammed every night for months. 
Since then the building has paid no dividend, and for the last four 
years not even expenses, necessitating the present step on the part 
of the shareholders. The Institution has done useful work in the 
education of the people, and it is with regret that we have to 
record its failure. 


Haverty's Minstrets.—This interesting troupe continue to 
afford a very amusing entertainment, such as no head of a house- 
hold should miss an opportunity of taking his family to witness. 
There is a decided improvement in tone since Mr. Haverly’s 
Minstrels first took the Haymarket, which shows that the 
experience the management have gained of the British public has 
been put to the test, and we trust it may meet with the success it 
deserves. It would be impossible for us to give a detailed account 
of the performers in the space at our disposal; suffice it to say 
that one and all enter heartily into their respective performances, 
and the fun created by the inimitable blacks and the banjo songs 
evokes roars of langhter. We were charmed with the singing of 
Mr. Wallace King and Miss Ella Sawyer. ‘‘ Old Kentucky Home,” 
a song by the latter, was sung very sweetly and plaintively, and 
won the richly deserved applause of the audience. 


Haypn’s House 1x Horsorn.—Another relic of old London is 
shortly to disappear. On the northern side of Holborn, close to 
the site now destined for a new hotel, is a house at present utilized 
by the Midland Railway Company ns an office for the delivery and 
receipt of parcels. In it once lived Haydn, the composer; and in 
it he is believed to have written his ‘‘ Creation.” The memory of 
Haydn is precious; and if there be, in the house now to’be pulled 
down, & room, or a passage, or even a cupboard, connected in any 
way with his career, we may hope that an exact representation of 
it will be kept. It is interesting to find old traditions put care- 
fully upon record. But it would be much more valuable if we 
could have a picture of each old place, round which such traditions 
cling, as it once actually stood. 

The Gazetta Musicale di Milano for September prints several 

ery interesting papers read at the recent Congress of Musicians 
vt Milan. Our contemporary also notes with keen interest the pro- 
gress of music jn Germany. 

‘‘The Merchant of Venice” played at Leeds by Mr. Henry 
Irving's Company was an enormous success ; crowds of people 
were turned away from the doors, and Mr. Irving and Miss Helen 
Terry received quite an ovation at the end of the play. 


Prague has sustained a heavy loss in the burning of its new 
Theatre. The plumbers were the cause of the disaster, as they 
have been in so many instances in this country. 


Mr. William Simpson, an artist of the Illustrated London News 
has received Her Majesty’s Commission to paint her a picture of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Truth says that Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, M.P., has retired from 
the editorship of his paper England, and that Mr. Walker, a bar- 
rister, succeeds him. 

Lord Gerald Fitzgerald finds himself compelled by failing health 
to retire from the ‘‘ Wandering Minstrels,” of which Society he has 
been for many years president and conductor. It is probable 
that this will cause the dissolution of the Society. This will be 
regretted by all who have attended their genial ‘‘ smoking concerts.’ 

An admirer of Beethoven has bequeathed 6000 marks to the 
Leipsic Concert Society, on condition that at least one performance 
of Beethoven's ‘‘ Ninth Symphony ” be given yearly. 

“ All on account of Eliza,” from “ Billee Taylor,” and “ How 
lovely are the messengers,” from ‘* St. Paul,” are said to be nearly 
note for note the same. If so, somebody has copied—not 














Mr. Basil Young is giving his new entertainment, « Dado Hall 
the Home of the Histhetes,” in the provinces. P 


Not less than three famous personages connected with the Ger 
man stage have lately become insane. Among these is the tenor 
Alois Auder. He evidently destroyed his intellect through the 
means which he employed to save his voice. At the close of each 
scene he had both his nostrils stuffed with snuff, next he drank 9 
cup of col coffee, then some glasses of champagne, and lastly his 
head was washed with cold water. It is a question open for debatg 
whether a man that resorts to such means ever was sane, 










The funeral of the well-known Mr. Selim Rothwell took place gt 
Tonge, on Sunday, August 14. The funeral was largely attended, 
the deceased being held in great esteem. 


Mr. Irving bas sublet the Lyceum for part of this month and 
November, to Mr. Samuel Hayes for an Italian Opera Season at 
cheap prices. 


The next production at the Alhambra is to be a new version of 
the celebrated ‘* Black Crook.” This Grand Fairy Spectacle jg 
founded on “ La Biche au Bois,” produced in Paris recently with 
great success. Amongst the artists engaged by the directors of 
the Alhambra for this reproduction are several members of the 
original cast. 


The Park Theatre, at Camden Town, was totally destroyed by 
fire on Sunday the 11th Sept. The building was only nine years 
old, and was built from designs by the late Mr. H. C. Robinson, 
“ La Sonnambula” and “ The Waterman” were the last pieces 
performed. A few minutes before twelve on the Saturday nights 
constable observed flames issuing from the stage end of the 
theatre. He at once raised the alarm, but although fifteen or 
sixteen engines played on the building all efforts were unavailing. 
The valuable stock of horses belonging to the London General 
Omnibus Company were in danger, but were removed from the 
i adjoining the theatre. The building was completely 
gutted. 


Referring to the igagreement between Mr. Moody, the Evangel- 
ist Preacher, and +. Sankey, the Singer, an American paper 
says :—‘ From w f% we learn, it will no longer be Moody and 
Sankey, but Moody and Miller. Whether Miller sings as well as 
Sankey we don’t know, but so much is sure, the combination does 
not sound natural. Miller is said to have been a labourer ina 
earshop in Denver. Sankey left Moody, so the story goes, be- 
cause of a disagreement as to the proper division of the income 
from the sale of Sankey’s hymn-books. So there is money in 
that business too! We imagined both of these gentlemen to be 
labouring simply for the Lord Jesus, living like the apostles on 
what the brethren gave them. Of course we did not expect them 
to knit nets, but then neither did we suppose they made money 
out of the songs of Jesus, and then quarrelled over it. Wicked 
world this is! Of course it will all be put upon poor Sankey, the 
musician, who no doubt quarrelled and fell from grace because be 
is a musician. We wonder whether he will start in life for him- 
self now !” 


Josn Bruuixcs on Orera.—Opera dont hav enny more loosen- 
ing affeck on me than caster ile wad on a graven image. Ist 
and gaze, and hark, and see the whole aujence in hirigliphicks, 
and awl I kan do is to get mad that such stuff is called musit 
But awl the reasoning in the wurld wont convince menny people 
that they haint got a rite tew go into fits over an opera tha dont 
understand a word ov; it is the fashion tew expire and have theit 
souls dissolve in latin at the rate of 75 cents, an it haz got tobe 
did “‘ sink or swim,” “ survive or perish.” 


A Chicago paper says :—Signor Unthan, an armless violinist, 
now playing in Florence. He is not only able to mavage the 
violin and bow, but can replace a broken string and retune bis 
instrument. He can also play the cornet, and, as a matter of 
course, draws large numbers of people to witness the performanté 
Wonderful, if true ! 

built for Mr. Dsl 


New Taeratres.—The Beaufort, Savoy, pe 
Carte, was opened on the 16th September. The Theatre bas 
frontages, one facing the Thames Embankment and the — 
Beaufort Buildings. Mr. Phipps is the architect. The 4 re 
Theatre, at the bottom of Northumverland Avenue, will shortly 
opened. The building is erected by Messrs. Fowler oa 
Mr. Sefton Parry, and will be of handsome proportions, — 
facings and ornamental work. The Alexandra Theatre, 
Street, Haymarket, is also nearly completed. Like the f 
excavations will be made and the stage will be placed rege 
below the street level. Mr. Verity is the architect, and 
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ing is erected for Mr. Alexander Henderson. 
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The following anecdote is reported of the Rev. Arthur Hall. 
While preaching one Sunday at a London church, the organ- 
blower fell asleep and began to snore stentoriously. Mr. Hall 
stood it for some time, and then said—I do not object to a 
quiet nap on a hot day, and am flattered at being able to con. 
tribute toanybody’s repose; but while being proud at being able 
to give the beloved sleep, I wish it distinctly understood that I 
draw the line at snores. There isa man snoring in the con-- 
gregation, and I shall be obliged if some one will waken him.” 
This was soon done. 








The well-known American comedian, Mr. W. A. Mestanger, has 
written a National Thanksgiving Hymn in commemoration of the 
“recovery of President Garfield,” which has been eet to music by 
Professor F', A. Muller. This was written at the time recovery 
was considered possible and is one of the many proofs of the 
affection of our cousins across the Atlantic for their unfortunate 
President. 

Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio” was produced at Stuttgart on September 
lth. Wagner's “ Meistersinyer” and Bizet’s ** Carinen” are in 
preparation. 








“The Germans are a frugal people,” says an American writer, 
yisiting the Berlin Opera House. ‘As soon as the opera was 
over, the man iu front took wads of cotton from his pocket, and 
stopped up his ears to save the music he had puid for.” 
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7 agen on In BLACK 
Albert Fall, 
Square Fall, ere 
Sloping Fall FORTY-SIX 
Engraving, 
GUINEAS, yo 
FIFTY 
GUINEAS. 





LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A_ near 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is.a drawback to their use yo 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
their popularity. J. B. Cramer anv Co. believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate’ cost, 
in the New PranororTe now being issued from their factories. From the mezz0- 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal ; while: in 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. In 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything 


that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 
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Chopin's Pianoforte works. 





